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OLD SPANISH ASSECHAR AND ITS VARIANTS 


I. The Problem 


HE reduction, by Captain John Stevens! (followed, to some 
extent, by Pedro Pineda?) and later, perhaps independently, by 
Cabrera,’ of Sp. acechar “to peep curiously from a hidden place” to 
Lat. assectadri “‘to follow tacitly” and its identification, by Diez * 
and Cuervo,® with OSp. assechar and OPtg. asseitar have been ac- 


cepted by numerous earlier philologists, including Monlau,* the 


' Captain John Stevens, A New Dictionary, Spanish and English, and English 
and Spanish, London, 1726: acechar ‘‘to watch, to pry, to peep into others’ actions. 
From the Latin sector ‘to follow.’ ” 

? In his Spanish-English dictionary (London, 1740), Pineda developed acechar 
from sequor. 

3 R. Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana, 2 vols., Madrid, 
1837, I, 261. 

‘F. Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der ramanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 1853, p. 
450; 5th ed., Bonn, 1887, p. 413 (there are no addenda by A. Scheler in the ap- 
pended supplement). 

5 R. J. Cuervo, Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua castellana, 
2 vols., Paris, 1886-1893, I, 100-101: ““Acechar y asechar son formas divergentes 
de un solo tipo latino assectéri ‘seguir constantemente,’ el cual se tomaba ya en 
mala parte en la decadencia; de aqui mismo el port. asseitar. La conexién en el 
sentido es obvia: de ‘seguir,’ ‘perseguir,’ se viene a asechar; y de aqui a ‘mirar con 
curiosidad desde paraje oculto,’ como que ésta es una de las circunstancias que 
acompafian la asechanza. La distincién de las dos aplicaciones mediante formas 
diferentes no data de los primeros tiempos de la lengua; isabanse indistintamente 
las dos ortografias para una y otra acepcién.”’ 

*P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana, Buenos Aires, 
1941, pp. 230, 365; this is a reprint of the edition of 1881 (the first edition appeared 
in 1856). P* Sarmiento connected asechar with ascela, see BRAE, 1928, XV, 26. 
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Marquis de Valmar,’ Pagés,* Isaza,* Alemany Bolufer,’® Forster," 
and Migica.” This theory has been supported with varying en- 
thusiasm : hesitatingly by Kérting," implicitly by Ford,“ and em- 
phatically by Meyer-Liibke;'* it has lately been adhered to by 
Richardson '* and Corominas.’” Reinhardstoettner '* and Cornu '° 
limited themselves to endorsing the derivation of asseitar from 
assectari ; Nunes linked OGal. asseitar on one occasion to*assectare *° 
and on another occasion to *sectdre." A few outstanding specialists 
seem to have evaded the issue; * others, including Menéndez Pidal, 


7 See the Academy edition of Cantigas de Santa Maria de Don Alfonso el Sabio, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1889, II, 631. 

* A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, 5 vols., I, 60a. 

* E. Isaza, Diccionario de la conjugacién castellana, 2nd ed., Paris, 1900, p. 24. 

© J. Alemany Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua espajiola, Barcelona, 1917, 
pp. 20, 108; no information was found in the same writer’s Estudio elemental de 
gramdtica histérica de la lengua espafiola, 3rd ed., Madrid, 1911, p. 48. 

uP. Forster, Spanische Sprachlehre, Berlin, 1880, p. 151. 

2% P. de Migica, Gramdtica del castellano antiguo, Berlin, 1891, p. 49. 

3G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch, Paderborn, 1891, No. 824. 
In the subsequent editions, the sympathy of the scholar seems to have shifted to 
Baist’s hypothesis; see note 26. 

“J. D. M. Ford, “The Old Spanish Sibilants,” [Harvard] Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, VII, 40, 104, 106, with references to assechangas as 
found in the 15th century lapidary edited by Vollmdller and in El laberinto amoroso; 
the glossary to Old Spanish Readings, Boston, 1911, failed to give Ford an op- 
portunity to pronounce on the question again. 

18 Perhaps for the first time, in an editorial note in Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
II, p. 848: assectéri > acechar; the fascicule appeared ca. 1901. In the Roma- 
nisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1935, No. 719: *assectare 
“mit den Augen verfolgen.”” There is, of course, no need to assume with Meyer- 
Libke that the shift of meaning occurred in the Vulgar Latin period. 

16H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen Amor 
of Juan Ruiz, New Haven, 1930, p. 27; J. M. Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz, 
poeta castellano del siglo XIV, Madrid, 1929, p. 219, erroneously connects ad- 
sectéri with secd, sectus. 

17 J. Corominas, “Indianoromanica,” RFH, VI, 30. 

#%C. von Reinhardstoettner, Grammatik der portugiesischen Sprache auf 
Grundlage des Lateinischen und der romanischen Sprachvergleichung, Strasbourg, 
1878, p. 71. 

1# J. Cornu, “Die portugiesische Sprache,”’ in Gréber’s Grundriss der roma- 
nischen Philologie, 2nd ed., I, 993 (published Strasbourg, ca. 1905). 

20 J. J. Nunes, Compéndio de Gramdtica Histérica Portuguesa: Fonética-Mor- 
fologia, Lisbon, 1919, p. 118. 

21 Idem, Crestomatia Arcaica, 2nd ed., Lisbon, 1921, pp. 418, 553, with refer- 
ence to one of Alfonso the Learned’s Cantigas. 

* There is no mention of the word here studied in the indexes to the two edi- 
tions of F. Hanssen’s grammar. Surprising is the absence of asechar, acechar 
rom the lists of doublets in C. Michaélis [de Vasconcelos], Romanische Wort- 
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hesitated for a while to state their opinions until they thought they 
were able to account for the shift -ss- > -¢-.* The Academy’s 
Diccionario histérico (1933) is willing to concede the connection of 
assechar with assectari, yet withholds comment on the etymology 
of acechar ; in this it shows greater restraint than the twelfth edition 
of the Academy’s Standard Dictionary (1884), which virtually 
identified the bases of as(s)echar and acechar. Not unlike the 
compilers of the Diccionario histérico, Baist, years ago, was inclined 
to dissociate assechar from acechar;** on one occasion, Baist ven- 
tured to propose *ad-circuldre as a base for acechar;** although he 
himself did not attach undue importance to this conjecture, he 
found a strong supporter in Kérting ** and a more cautious one in 


schépfung, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 233-234, 279-280, the more so as differentiation of 
meaning has made the two descendants of assectdéri genuine “Scheidewédrter.” 
No reference to them was discovered in the lexical studies of that author which 
appeared in the Revista Lusitana. 

* Menéndez Pidal was silent on the word in the earlier editions of his grammar; 
he is outspoken in the edition of 1941, in which he classes the substitution of -ce- 
for -sse- as an Andalusian trait (p. 198). For criticism of this interpretation, see 
the last chapters of the present essay. 

A. Alonso, ““Trueques de sibilantes en antiguo espafiol,”” NRFH, I, 2, correctly 
observes the weakness of Menéndez Pidal’s hypothesis (the appearance of acechar 
antedates Andalusian ceceo), but supplies an explanation which is even less 
tenable: “Como para mescolanza, frente a acechar y mezclar, creo en una disimi- 
lacién con la z del sufijo.” The relationship acechar:asechanza, implicitly basic 
to that author’s assumption, was not peculiar to Old Spanish. There are several 
comparable inaccuracies of dating and derivation in Alonso’s note which will be 
discussed elsewhere. 

*%G. Baist, “Die spanische Sprache,’”’ in Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie, 1st ed., I, 703; 2nd ed., I, 898: “‘Acechar ist verschieden von asechar 
< assectari.” 

25In a short note in Romanische Forschungen, VI, 580, Baist admitted that 
asechar and acechar had been confused by some writers, but declared them of 
different origin. Med. Lat. circulare “quaerere”’ (instead of classical circulari) 
was cited from Du Cange. In sharp contrast to Menéndez Pidal’s recently stated 
opinion, Baist declared: “Uebertragung aus einem der Dialekte, die ¢ und s 
vermengen, ist nicht anzunehmen.”’ Basic to Baist’s theory was the assumption 
that the shift sarculu > sacho was phonologically regular; cercha and cicercha 
were dismissed as importations from France and Italy, respectively (similarly in 
Gréber’s Grundriss, 2nd ed., I, 903). This argument is no longer tenable; see 
P. E. Guarnerio, Fonologia romanza, Milan, 1918, p. 465. Meyer-Liibke, in 
REW,* No. 719, rightly rejected Baist’s hypothesis; yet his remark: “Adcirculare 
scheitert an der ptg. Form” evinces careless reading of Baist’s note. 

26 In the second and the third editions of the Lateinisch-romanisches W érter- 
buch, Paderborn, 1901 and 1907, Kérting continued to mention Diez’s etymon, but 
concomitantly made a flattering reference to Baist’s note: “Die Ableitung ist 
scharfsinnig und durchaus annehmbar.”’ 
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Tallgren-Tuulio.2”7. The explanations of Covarrubias, who sug- 
gested echar or an Arabic formation as alternative etyma,”* and of 
the compilers of the Diccionario de autoridades who, impressed by a 
parallel incidentally drawn by Covarrubias, posited insidiae, 
-drum “‘ambush” as the source of as(s)enchanzas,”® are no longer 
debatable.*° The etymological analysis by Barcia,*! Echegaray,” 


“0. J. Tallgren, Estudios sobre la Gaya de [ Pedro Guillén de] Segovia, Helsinki, 
1907, p. 79. 

28 See S. de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., 
Madrid, 1673-1674, vol. I, fol. 68ro: assechar vel azechar “Lat. capto, insidior. 
El que azecha, va cosido con la tierra y echado por no ser visto, y esta mesma 
etimologia tienen las insidias, ab insedendo; por estar sentados y escondidos los 
de las tales assechangas. Pero dizen ser Ardbigo, del verbo hazee, que vale es- 
pirar.” There was no mention of the word in J. de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, 
to judge by J. F. Montesinos’ index to his edition of that text. Assechar, acechar 
were absent from the lists of Arabisms prepared by B. Aldrete, Del origen y prin- 
cipio de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1674, fols. 87ro-88ro, and by Fr. 
Lépez Tamarid and Alonzo del Castillo (incorporated by G. Mayans y Siscar in 
his Origenes de la lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1737, I1, 235-256); Maydns y Siscar 
himself failed to class acechar under the heading s > ¢ (I, 149). 

The occasional spelling with -ze- in preference to -ce- seems to indicate fanciful 
association with words of Arabic ancestry ; -ce- and -ze- began to be confused to- 
ward the end of the 16th century and the fashion of generalizing the graph -ze- 
reached its peak in the early seventeenth century ; see R. J. Cuervo, Disquisiciones 
filolégicas, 2 vols., Bogoté, 1939, I, 173-183, and J. Saroihandy, ‘““Remarques sur 
la phonétique du ¢ et du z en ancien espagnol,’”’ BHi, IV, 200. 

2° Diccionario de autoridades, I, p. 439b, s. v. assechanza: “El origen de esta 
palabra viene del lat. insidiae, y assi se debe escribir con dos ss, y no con ¢ 0 con 2, 
como se halla en algunos autores; y aunque Covarr[ubias ] la trahe en una parte 
con ¢, diciendo acechanzas, después en la voz assechar la escribe con dos ss, diciendo 
assechangas, respecto de que no sale del verbo acechar, que vale ‘atisbar’ y ‘mirar 
con particular cuidado,’ sino de assechar, que es ‘poner celadas.’ ”’ 

30 Jnsidia(e) has’ been preserved only in the West of the Peninsula as enseja; 
see E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, 3rd ed., Paris, 1930, p. 418. 
Examples in ancient texts include Vida de Eufrosina, ed. Cornu, fols. 49vo, 50ro; 
Vida de Maria Egipcia, ed. Cornu, fols. 6lro, 61vo. Compare invidia > OPtg. 
enveja (Vida do cativo monge confesso, ed. A. Roseira, ll. 108, 110; Vida e Feitos de 
J. César, fol. 8ro; F. Lopes, Crénica de D. Joao Primeiro, ed. Braamcamp Freire, 
pp. 215, 216), Mir. ambeija (J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Estudos de Filologia Miran- 
desa, 2 vols., Lisbon, 1900-1901, II, 155); also peja, peia, pea “‘lazo para el pie de 
las bestias’’ < *pedia (J. Corominas, Indianoromanica [reprint from RFH, 
vol. VI], p. 62). 

31 R. Barcia, Primer diccionario general etimoldgico de la lengua espajiola, I, 94, 
divided, with Covarrubias, acechar into ad and echar. 

*E. de Echegaray, Diccionario general etimolégico de la lengua espajiola, 
Madrid, 1887-1889, I, 50, mentioned Barcia’s and Cuervo’s explanations, stating 
his inability to understand the shift assectéri > acechar, apparently on the phono- 
logical side. 
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and Martinez Abellin* is wholly inadequate. Garcia de Diego 
has lately been in doubt whether the twin word families should be 
retraced to assectdri or to *assedidre; * the latter equation testifies 
to his special interest in the sporadic development [dj] > [é].** 
This doubt was shared by Espinosa Jr.** The discovery of the 
variant assettar in Old Portuguese, in Old Galician (beside enxeitar) ,*” 
and in Old Aragonese ** rules out *assedidre even as a marginally 
acceptable base.*® It is a matter of interest that two close synonyms 





% P. Martinez Abelldin, Diccionario general de ortografia, homologia y régimen, 
Madrid, n. d., first connected acechar with Arab. azech “‘vitriol’”’ (I, 49), later with 
assectaéri (II, 25); he persisted in regarding asechar as a compound of ad and 
echar. Sp. aceche “vitriol,” produced by the Dicc. hist. from the Libro de la mon- 
terta and the Libro de la caca de aves, goes back to Arab. az-zdg ; see A. Steiger, 
Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe y de los arabismos en el ibero-romdnico 
y el siciliano, Madrid, 1932, pp. 194, 332; the etymology was known as early as 
Rosal, whose manuscript dictionary was consulted by L. de Eguilaz y Yanguas, 
Glosario etimolégico de las palabras espajiolas de origen oriental, Granada, 1886, 
p. 17. Acechar was explained as a cross of asechar with an Arabic word by E. H. 
Tuttle, MLR, XVII, 79-80. 

*V. Garcia de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico, 
Madrid, 1923, p. 56. The possibility of a merger of assectéri and *assediadre was 
envisaged ; it is known that contamination is one of the favorite assumptions of that 
writer. Previously, Garcia de Diego, in a not very carefully worded statement in 
Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega, Burgos, [1909], pp. 39, 167, had traced 
Gal. ajejo to [*] assediu and enjejar to [*] insediare; why not to insididri, a 
genuine Latin formation? The derivation from * assedidre, incidentally, was 
first proposed by Ayala Manrique, Tesoro de la lengua castellana ‘MS of the year 
1693) on the basis of the spelling of assechangas then prevalent; see S. Gili Gaya, 
Tesoro lexicogrdfico, vol. I (Madrid, 1947), s. »v. 

35 See Contribucién, s. v. radius. 

36 A. M. Espinosa, hijo, Arcaismos dialectales: la conservacién de ‘‘s” y “2” 
sonoras en Caceres y Salamanca, Madrid, 1935, p. 17. 

37 The existence of enzeitar was first pointed out by Baist. According to 
L. Carré Alvarellos, Diccionario galego-castelén, 2 vols., La Corufia, 1928, I, 190, 
aseitar and aseitamento are obsolete. 

38 See Biblia medieval romanceada, edd. A. Castro, A. Millares Carlo, and A. J. 
Battistessa, Buenos Aires, 1927, Numeri, xxxv, 20: “Si por malquerencia empuxare 
ombre a alguno o echare sobrel alguna cosa aseytandolo.” In Castro’s introduc- 
tion, MS Esc. I-j-8 is characterized as belonging to the 15th century and re- 
producing a 13th century original, the oldest Bible translation extant according to 
S. Berger and identified by Solalinde as a source of the General estoria; the Ara- 
gonese features are attributed to the scribe (pp. xvi—xvii). 

% The history of Sp. asediar remains to be written; none of the texts from 
which asedio and asediar are quoted by the Diccionario histérico can be regarded 
as reflecting medieval usage. 
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of assechar, namely atisbar *° and husmear,“ have also been subjects 
of considerable speculation among etymologists. 

The purpose of the present essay is to demonstrate that the 
derivation of assechar and acechar from assectdri is beyond suspicion 
and, in the course of the argument, to settle several side issues some of 
which appear no less significant than the problem of the word origin. 
The areas occupied by the word family in successive periods must be 
delimited ; there is need for a collection of cognates, close and remote ; 
the range of meanings of assectdri and its relation to sectéri require 
clarification ; the existence of homophones in Hispano-Latin (sectdri 
“to follow” beside *sectére ‘“‘to cut’’) and in Ibero-Romance (the 
Luso-Galician products of assectéri and of acceptdre) claims special 
attention, in the light of researches of Jud,“ Aebischer,“ Steiger,“ 


“© Meyer-Liibke, REW*, No. 756, quotes Diez’s Basque etymology, adding 
laconically that the Basque word in question is non-existent; he fails to mention 
the theory of H. Schuchardt (based on material supplied by Cuervo) that atisbar 
is a word absorbed from cant and due to the distortion of avistar “‘to descry, to 
make out,”’ still widely used in Portuguese; see “Ital. visto, vispo, visco ‘munter, 
lebhaft, hurtig,’’’ ZRPh., XL, 608. Schuchardt’s theory was rejected by J. 
Briich, ““Etymologien,”” ZRPh., XLI, 585. Steiger offers no comment. 

The earliest texts cited by the Diccionario histérico, I, 950, are Lazarillo de 
Tormes and Angeles; atisbar has been wholly omitted by Cuervo in his Diccionario 
de construccién y régimen. Col. atisba ‘atisbo’ is quoted by L. Tascén. 

“1 To the bibliographic references supplied by REW*, No. 6112, s. v. *osmdre 
(of Graeco-Romance ancestry), add H. Schuchardt, ‘Transitive Verben aus 
intransitiv-reflexiven,” ZRPh., XXXII, 235, and W. Meyer-Liibke, “Die Ent- 
wicklung von lat. -gr- im Romanischen,” ZRPh., XX XIX, 265. 

V. Garcia de Diego’s explanation of aciguatar ‘atisbar’ as a cross of acechar 
and*aguatar (from ONav. aguaitar) is visibly unsatisfactory (RFE, XVIII, 1). 
L. Spitzer, RFE, XVIII, 235-236, was justified in warning against the abuse of 
the assumption of blends, but his own derivation of aciguatar from *ad-secutare 
is infelicitous, especially since he bases his argument on ‘*ad-sectare (sic) > Sp. 
acechar. Aside from the superfluous use of a hypothetical base, there is little 
wisdom in basing one hazardous identification on another case left unexplained. 
Assectaéri > acechar is a word-history condensed into a formula; it cannot serve 
as evidence of a phonological correspondence. The product of *secutare in Old 
Spanish, incidentally, was segudar; see HR, XIV, 130-137. 

J, Jud, “ ‘S’éveiller’ dans les langues’ romanes,”’ RLiR, Il, 163-207, dis- 
cusses the conflict between experiri “to experience” and *experire “to wake up,” 
based on expergiscor, expertus. 

* P. Aebischer, “La forme dissimilée *cerquus < quercus dans le latin d’Es- 
pagne et d’Italie,” RFE, XXI, 337-360; the disappearance of the word in large 
portions of Spain is attributed to the conflict with circus. 

“ A. Steiger, “Contribucién al vocabulario del Corbacho,” BRAE, X, 171, 
177. The interesting attempt is made to account for otherwise inexplicable reten- 
tion of initial f- through the assumption of differentiating tendencies, as in the 
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Sachs,** D. Alonso,** Oliver Asin,’ as well as older scholars; ** the 
fission of one semantic nucleus (‘‘to follow steadily and tacitly’’) into 
two separate elements (“to ambush, to trap’’ alongside of “to peep 
through a hole’’) deserves careful analysis. Above all, the shift 
assechar > acechar has long awaited circumstantial inquiry, the more 
so as, under the given circumstances, substitution of -¢- for -ss- ap- 
pears, if not unique of its kind, at least quite abnormal. Another 
point of interest is the fact that individual derivatives should have 
met with varying success in the twin word families: does the preva- 
lence of assechanca over acechanca (in contrast to the preference given 
to acechar over assechar) become understandable against the back- 
ground of the propagation of the suffix -anca, or is the phenomenon 
involved purely phonological in nature? The questions so far posed 
suffice to make an inquiry into the history of assectéri on Spanish 
soil a rewarding task. Last but not least, the spread of what were 
originally technical terms of hunting holds a peculiar fascination 
for many students of language.*® 


cases of fel > hiel beside fidéle > fiel; filiu > hijo beside fixu > fijo; a different 
type of segregation appears in falsu > falso (with abnormal retention of -ls-) 
beside fossu > foso. Finally, agnus “lamb” is shown to have been discarded 
precisely in the area where phonological drift would have occasioned a conflict 
with annus “year.”” The idea of attributing the introduction of learned word 
forms to the avoidance of homonymy goes back to Gilliéron. 

“6 G. Sachs, El libro de los caballos: tratado de albeiteria del siglo XIII, Madrid, 
1936, pp. 123, 131, 134; *cojo < coleu (cf. cojudo) was evicted by cojo < cdrus 
[these two words were not perfect homophones because of the contrast between 
§ and 3]; feedat was eliminated because of the danger of collision with edad 
[the rise of fealdad has been discussed by the present writer in UCPL, I, 189-213]; 
fazer < facere put an obstacle in the way of a not entirely transparent homophone, 
conceivably related to fascidre; lado < latu “broad, wide” was replaced by ancho 
due to pressure exercised by lado “side.” 

‘6 The conflict between *rotuldre and *repullare in Astur-Galician toponymy is 
described by Alonso in “Representantes no sincopados de ‘rotulaére,” RFE, 
XXVII, 176. 

‘7 The opinion expressed by J. Oliver Asin, Historia de la lengua espajiola, 
4th ed., Madrid, 1940, p. 198, that opus > huebos perished, succumbing to the 
pressure of dvum > huevo, has been criticized in Language, XXI, 119-120. 

48 Cf. C. Michaélis’ statement on the collision of aestimdre and *osmare in 
Portuguese, RL, XI, 59, endorsed by Meyer-Liibke, ZRPh., XXXIX, 265. To 
the literature on homophones, add Spitzer’s note on trddere and trahere, RFE, 
XVI, 173-174; F. Lecoy, Rom., LXVIII, 7, 14-15 (differentiation of cach-arro 
and cach-orro in Spanish; avoidance of the conflict between ravus and raucus in 
French); the splendid etymological researches of J. Corominas; and J. Orr’s 
essay “On Homonymics”’ in the volume dedicated to Mildred K. Pope, pp. 253- 
297. 

4° Aside from the well-known substitution of the hunting term affdre fro 
invenire, notice the extension of meaning experienced by erplérdre and inddgdre; 
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II. The Word Families of Old Spanish assechar and a¢gechar 


Cursory description of the twin word families as used in older 
Castilian and Portuguese literature as well as in dialects bids fair 
to produce the material required for historical reconstruction. * So 
far as Spanish is concerned, formations clustering around the 
acech- stem have lately tended to signify “spying, prying, looking 
furtively,”’ ®° while those centering around the as(s)ech- stem have 
assumed the meaning of “setting traps, laying snares,” with 
as(s)echanza, essentially a literary word, standing for “guile, wile, 
perfidy, trick.” * Additional complications resulting from the 
coincidence, in regional parlance, of [s] and [6] will be left out of 
the reckoning.” Altogether, the following formations have circu- 
lated in the literary idiom: 


a) as(s)echar, as(s)echador, as(s)echamiento, as(s)echanga, as(s)e- 
cho, and as(s)echoso. 

b) acechar, acechadera, acechadero, acechador, acechamiento, 
acechante, acecho, and acechén. 


see Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, I, 692. More on 
this subject will be said in my article on barruntar. 

50 P.e J. Mir y Noguera, Frases de los autores clasicos espafioles, Madrid, 1899, 
p. 10, illustrates the use of some of its synonyms; equivalents used in cant are 
offered by L. Besses, Diccionario de argot espafiol, Barcelona, n. d., pp. 177-178. 
The passage in El Fuero Viejo, III, i, 7, qualified by Cuervo as presumably corrupt, 
has been excluded from further consideration. 

5tIn numerous normative treatises, especially those composed in Spanish 
America, this difference in meaning has been pointed out and debated at length. 
See R. Uribe U., Diccionario abreviado de galicismos, provincialismos y correcciones 
de lenguaje, Medellin, 1887, p. 4; F. Ramos y Duarte, T'ratado de lenguaje caste- 
Uano, México, 1896, p. 213; M. A. Roman, Diccionario de chilenismos, 5 vols., 
Santiago, 1901-1918, I, p. 12; M. de Toro y Gisbert, Tesoro de la lengua espajiola, 
Paris, 1911, p. 367. Asimilar task has been performed for asechanza and acechanza 
by J. de Arjona [P. Paz Soldén], Diccionario de peruanismos, Lima, 1882, pp. 4-5; 
while others have gone to the extreme of denying the existence of acechanza, in- 
cluding A. Sundheim, Vocabulario costeiio o lexicografia de la regién septentrional de 
la Republica de Colombia, Paris, 1922, p. 5. 

% This coincidence seems to have given rise to various independent (and 
contradictory) attempts at simplification of spelling. Thus, L. Segovia, Diccio- 
nario de argentinismos, neologismos, barbarismos, Buenos Aires, 1911, pp. 29, 106, 
claims that there exists merely one verb, properly spelled asechar, with a primary 
and a secondary meaning. In contrast, G. M. Vergara Martin, Diccionario 
hispanoamericano de voces sinénimas y andlogas, Madrid, 1930, p. 5, can afford 
listing acechanza and acechar to the exclusion of the asech- stem. M. de Toro y 
Gisbert, Los nuevos derroteros del idioma, Paris, 1918, pp. 147, 337, dismisses the 
spelling acechanza as a barbarism. 
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Of these fourteen words, acechar alone figures in word counts of 
the present day language in virtue of its range and frequency; ™ 
also, it interests the student of phraseology.™ 

If attention is focused on the manuscript tradition rather than 
on the known or putative dates of the original texts (this is the only 
sound procedure, since scribes and, later, printers were wont to 
substitute one graph for another at their discretion), assechar ap- 
pears to have preceded acechar by a considerable margin. Assechar 
is recorded in C. C. Marden’s so-called Castilianized version of 
Berceo, available in a 14th century transcript; ** in the Libro de 
Apolonio; in the archaic MS O of the Libro de Alexandre (Leonese, 
13th century) ; in the Historia troyana of the late 13th century; in 
Juan Ruiz; in the Escorial MS I-j-8 of the reportedly oldest Chris- 
tian Spanish Bible translation; in the Cancionero de Baena, and 
indeed in the vast majority of texts up to 1550; after that time, it 
began to fall into desuetude. It is listed in most Renaissance 
dictionaries ; °° the Diccionario de autoridades labels it as obsolescent, 


pointing out the difference in meaning between assechar and 
acechar.*" 


The rise and the propagation of the later variant ac¢echar are 
accessible to observation. It occurs in editions of Berceo and 


53M. A. Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word Book, 2nd ed., Toronto, 1929, 
assigns it frequency 10, range 5. 

5 The figure of speech acechar la ocasién is recorded by R. Caballero, Dic- 
cionario de modismos, Madrid, 1905, p. 30. An example of this phrase has been 
culled by Cuervo from Martinez de la Rosa; the following sentence has been used 
by M. J. Larra in his essay “La Sociedad’ (1835): ““Estan siempre acechando la 
ocasién de encontrar cémplice.”’ 

55 The material assembled to document the history of assechar and acechar 
in literary Spanish is offered in the appendix. 

56 Nebrija: “capto, insidior”’; P. de Alcal4: “‘maztahd¢ marcib’’; F. de San- 
taella: “‘insidior, -aris’’; C. de las Casas: “appostare, insidiare’”’; Percivale-Min- 
sheu: “to lie in wait, to lay an ambush, to intrap,” and, separately, assechando 
tomar “‘to take by an ambush, to entrap by a wile”; C. Oudin: “espier, espionner, 
guetter’’; G. Vittori: “espier, espionner, guetter: spiare, spionare, investigare’”’ ; 
S. de Covarrubias, see supra, note 28; A. de La Porte: “bespieden, wachten”’; 
J. Stevens: “to watch, to observe, to spie, to peep.”—For a bibliography of 
Renaissance dictionaries used in preparing the present essay, see Language, 
XXI, 142-143. 

57 See Diccionario de autoridades, I, 439b: assechar “disponer artificiosamente, 
con malicia y engafio encubierto, alguna trama para hacer dafio a otro, ahora sea 
de obra u de palabra, ocultando de industria el artificio y la intencién dafiada. 
Este verbo tiene poco uso, porque cominmente se dice poner 0 armar assechanzas. 
Algunos le confunden con el verbo acechar; pero . . . los significados de estos dos 
verbos son mui diversos.” 
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Alphonsine texts based on late and faulty copies; in MS P of the 
Libro de Alexandre (Aragonese copyist, 15th century); in MS A of 
Kalila et Digna (ca. 1400, in the opinion of the editor C. G. Allen); 
it predominates clearly in the Confisién del amante of the middle of 
the 15th century and is strongly represented throughout classical 
literature, although lexicographers, conservative by tradition, list 
it slightly less frequently than they do its counterpart.® 

Assechar and acechar, interchangeable for a long while, cumu- 
lated a wealth of meanings.*® Assechar preéminently signified 
“‘ambushing an enemy, stalking a victim” ; subject and object were 
either animal or man (occasionally a spirit, especially the devil, 
acted as the subject). Infrequently, assechar referred to the moles- 
tation of women. In some passages, it is doubtful whether the 
connotation was “‘to lurk” or “to look askance (with the intent of 
discovering a vulnerable spot).” The meaning “‘to peep through a 
hole” appears late (in J. de Sigiienza). Agechar, commonly used in 
speaking of the cat,®® shared most significations of the older variant, 
but developed more quickly the shading of “‘ peeping, prying” (15th 
century). Possibly assechar, as the more literary form, was, in a 
measure, slowed down in its growth. Rather exceptionally (for 
instance, in a passage of La Araucana), acechar applied to auditory 
rather than to visual perception. 

There existed two exceedingly infrequent variant forms: assetar, 
clearly an adaptation of Western asseitar, found in a text known 
since K. Pietsch as full of Western traits; and assenchar, of distinctly 
later coinage, understandable on the assumption that there was in 
existence also a derivative in -anga from the assench- stem, with the 


58 A. de Nebrija: “per rimas aut cancellos curiose inspicere”; P. de Alcala: 
“‘maztdhaz”’; Percivale-Minsheu: acechar or assechar “to eye, marke, peere or 
peepe, to lie in wait or ambush” ; Covarrubias (no special comment) ; Oudin refers 
the reader to assechar; Franciosini: “spiare, star guardando di nascosto quello che 
uno fa”; Sobrino: “gueter, épier” ; Dicc. autor.: “‘mirar con particular cuidado y 
cautelosa atencién desde alguna parte oculta; observar sin ser visto alguna cosa.” 

5° Curiously enough, the two verbs are not nearly so frequently found in the 
medieval treatises of hunting as one might be led to expect by the etymology. 
The reason seems to be that the only legitimate forms of hunting as an aristo- 
cratic sport in the late Middle Ages were falconry and hunting big game (stags, 
boars, bears) with hounds; the points of repair used in the latter variety of the 
sport were called armadas; for a detailed description, see Alfonso the Eleventh’s 
Libro de la monteria, first part. 

6° See R. Monner Sans, “Refranero gatuno,” Estudios eruditos in memoriam de 
A. Bonilla y San Martin, 2 vols., Madrid, 1927-1930, I, 319-346, No. 1: “‘Acechar 
a alguno como el gato al ratén.”’ 
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-n- creeping in before the affricate ¢ in anticipation of its use before 
the sibilant ¢. 

The history of the three verbal abstracts assecho, assechamiento, 
assechanga (paralleled by agecho, acgechamiento, acechanca) is of 
great help in understanding the transformation of as(s)echar into 
acechar. Assechamiento, at no moment a word of frequent use, is 
recorded in Alphonsine prose; early dictionaries failed to take 
cognizance of its existence. Acechamiento is found in the unsatis- 
factory edition of Castigos e documentos by P. de Gayangos; just 
what the spelling of the oldest manuscripts was, is anybody’s guess 
at this juncture. Subsequently, the word left sporadic traces in 
at least two dictionaries (L. Franciosini; John Stevens). 

Assechanca, ordinarily used in the plural (cf. Lat. insidiae), is 
amply documented in dictionaries, beginning with the medieval 
glossary of Toledo; ® it can be illustrated with excerpts from litera- 
ture: medieval, classical, and modern. As is aptly stated in the 
first Academy Dictionary, it has outlived the underlying verb. 
Insufficient stress has been laid on its belated appearance; no text 
antedating the end of the fourteenth century seems to contain it, a 
fact which causes surprise even though -anga is known as a largely 
imported formative destined to rise to prominence in Spain at a 
relatively late date.“ The genesis of agechanca coincides chrono- 
logically with the splitting off of the agechar branch from the 
assechar family ; the possibility of a causal relation between the two 


* A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la edad media, Madrid, 1936, T 771 
“insidia[e ]’ ; T 942 “‘scubie [i.e. excubiae ]; A. de Nebrija: assechangas “‘insidiae,” 
poner las assechangas “‘insidias alicui parare, comparare, opponere, instruere, 
moliri, machinari, ponere, tendere, collocare, insidiis aliquem petere, oppetere ; 
insidior, -aris’’ ; cosa de assechangas “‘insidiosus’’ ; P. de Alcala: “‘irticdb” ; C. de las 
Casas: “aguato, appostamento, insidia’’; A. Sanchez de la Ballesta: assechancas 
como de expias “‘insidiae” ; C. Oudin: “aguet, embusche, espionnement’”; S. de 
Covarrubias (no special definition); Percivale-Minsheu: “an ambush, a lying 
inwait, a plot to intrap folke”; G. Vittori: “aguet, embusche, espionnement; 
aguato, spiatione, imboscata,”’ with special mention of armar assechangas “dresser 
des embusches, faire des embuscades, ordinare delle imboscate”’; A. de La Porte: 
“laghe, liste, embuschade,” armar assechancas “laghen legghen’’; J. Stevens: “a 
snare, a wile or contrivance to entrap another; spying, watching, or observing” ; 
Diec. autor.: “engafio y artificio para hacer algdn dafio a otro.” 

®See my study “The Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -entia 
in the Romance Languages with Special Regard to Ibero-Romance,” UCPL, I, 
41-186, and the additions in the review by M. A. Zeitlin, MLF, XXX, 129-133. 
Neither Zeitlin nor other critics (U. T. Holmes, Jr.; A. H. Schutz; K. 8. Roberts; 
H. F. Williams, F. Lecoy, G. Gougenheim, A. Ernout, B. Migliorini, C. Fahlin, 
L. Spitzer) have questioned the chronology proposed. 
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events deserves painstaking scrutiny.“ Shortly after the emergence 
of assechanga, the variant acgechanca began to circulate, without 
attaining any degree of importance in the subsequent centuries ; * 
sporadically, it reappeared as late as the dawn of Romanticism.* 
Both variants meant “ambush, trap, snare”; notice that agechanga 
failed to develop any affinity with the secondary meanings of agechar 
(“to peep, to lurk’). There crystallized various set phrases in- 
volving the derivative in -anga.* 

Assecho, apparently the oldest of the three abstracts on record, 
occurs twice in Berceo and was current as late as the fifteenth 
century. In classical literature, it yielded to acecho; ® the change 
of form did not entail any modification of the original meaning 
(“trap, ambush’’). Acecho is scantily documented in ancient 
dictionaries,** yet it succeeded in holding its own; at present, it 
enters into a number of set phrases.*®® 


* Chronological coincidence of events usually yields an unexpected clue in 
historical linguistics; notice how the first vestiges of the sonorization of surds 
(about 200 A.D.) are correlated to the edict of Caracalla (212 A.D.) by W. von 
Wartburg, Die Entstehung der romanischen Volker, Halle a. 8., 1939, pp. 60-61. 

“Only a few of the older dictionaries register this variant. Franciosini 
translates it by “insidie, aguatti’” and singles out the idioms poner acechangas 
“porre insidie o inganni o agguatti”’ and estar en acechancas “stare in agguatti, 
cioé imboscato e nascosto.” Sobrino (1721) renders it by “embusche, aguet” and 
lists the set phrases armar agechancas “dresser des embusches” and estar en 
acechanca “étre aux aguets.”” J. Stevens offers as equivalents “watching, prying, 
peeping, also a snare laid to entrap one.” 

** The quotation from Fr. Martinez de la Rosa is perhaps not conclusive, 
since a printer’s error or another accident may be involved. 

66 A parejar, armar, echar, poner assechancas “to set traps’’; por assechangas de 
“through the treachery of” ; sobre assechangas “treacherously.” 

*? Some Chilean lexicographers assert that asecho continues to be in use in 
their native dialect ; one may wonder whether confusion with acecho, pronounced 
[a-'se-Go ], is not involved. See A. Echeverria y Reyes, Voces usadas en Chile, 
Santiago, 1900, p. 130, and M. A. Roman, Diccionario de chilenismos, I, 103. 
Substitution of -se- for -ce- in print throughout Cuba is discussed by J. M. Dihigo, 
E! habla popular a través de la literatura cubana, Habana, 1916, pp. 23-24. 

68 Among the lexicons accessible to me, only L. Franciosini’s (1636; princeps: 
1620) lists it separately ; Oudin has a special entry, with a reference to synonymous 
assechanca. 

® A. Rotondo, Diccionario fraseolégico espaiiol-francés y francés-espaiil, 
Madrid, 1841, p. 8: estar en acecho “‘étre aux aguets, se tenir aux aguets”’ ; J. Alemany 
Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, Barcelona, 1917: al acecho, en acecho 
“observando y mirando a la escondida.” Estar de acecho, as a term of hunting, 
is listed by L. Tolhausen, Neues spanisch-deutsches und deutsch-spanisches W 6rter- 
buch, 5th ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1908, I, 8a, and by R. J. Slaby, Wérterbuch der 
span. u. deutschen Sprache, Leipzig, 1932, p. 6a: “auf dem Anstand stehen.” For 
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Among the designations of the agent, assechador stands out as 
the most important and, presumably, the oldest; a future etymo- 
logical dictionary more rigorously organized than Meyer-Liibke’s 
will no doubt list it under a separate entry (s. v. assectdtor, -dris) 
as a formation bequeathed by Latin. Assechador can be traced 
from the 13th to the 16th century on the evidence of texts and 
dictionaries; 7° it was later succeeded by acechador.“" The two 
formations in -ador were occasionally employed as modifiers and 
were, in that capacity, rivaled by vernacular assechoso, distinctly 
literary and apparently late acechante,” and other derivatives of 
minor importance. Acechdén, attested in literature at a late date, 
is unmistakably redolent of popular parlance and applies mostly to 
women, hence the phrase andar haciendo la acechona with the vari- 
ants hacer la acechona and andar acechona, still in living use.” 

The place of the ambush (or stand) is designated by acecho and, 
particularly in ancient sources, by acechadera and acechadero, 
which may have been preceded by formations in -sse-. 


Spanish Extremadura (Mérida), I can quote caza al aguardo from M. J. de Lana 
“La caza” (1835). 

The increased importance of acecho seems to be due not to an internal lin- 
guistic process, but to the changing fashions and techniques of hunting, especially 
to the virtual elimination of falconry, to the use of the rifle, and to the growing 
interest in small game. 

7 A. E. de Nebrija: “insidiator” ; P. de Alcala: “raqqiba, rukkaéb”’; C. de las 
Casas: “appostatore, insidiatore”; Percivale-Minsheu: “‘one that lieth in wait; 
a skout that goeth upon discovery,” with a separate entry for assechadora cosa 
“a deceitfull matter, a matter fetched about by a wile”; Oudin: “espie, espion, 
guetteur, espionneur”’ ; S. de Covarrubias (no special definition) ; G. Vittori: same 
as Oudin and “spia, spione, investigatore’’; A. de La Porte: “spie, bespieder’”’ ; 
J. Stevens: “one that watches, observes or spies’; Diccionario de autoridades: 
“el que pone assechanzas y con artificioso engafio maliciosamente procura el 
dafio a otro; trahen esta voz Nebrixa y Covarrubias.” 


™ P. de Alcala: “‘mugtahig” ; Percivale-Minsheu: “one that lieth watching or, 


spying, one that lieth in ambush to entrap” (acechador and assechador are given as 
alternative graphs); L. Franciosini: “colui che spia di nascosto quello che un[o] 
fa” ; Sobrino: “‘espion, gueteur, celui qui guete’’; J. Stevens: “one that is always 
watching and prying or observing or peeping”; Diccionario de autoridades: “‘la 
persona que mira y observa con cuidado, recato y cautela alguna cosa.” 

7% There is no mention of it in the list of anciently used participles in -ante 
compiled by A. Gassner, Das alispanische Verbum, Halle a. S., 1897, p. 86. 

% The derivation of acechén is analyzed by W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der 
romanischen Sprachen: Formenlehre, Leipzig, 1894, p. 496. The Diccionario de 
autoridades is perhaps the first dictionary which provides a definition of this forma- 
tion : “‘se dice del que anda atisbando y mirando con cuidado, y aun de la muger.”’ 
The same source provides the following commentary to the quotation from Que- 
vedo’s poem: “‘que anda tapada con el manto sin descubrir el rostro, haciendo la 
des[(h Jecha y observando lo que ve y oye.” 
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Ill. (As)seitar and aceitar in Old Portuguese 


The reflexes of assectdri found in Old Portuguese are reminiscent 
of those known from Old Spanish. The word family does not seem 
to have fared nearly so well in the west as in the center. Toward 
the close of the Middle Ages, aceitar < acceptaére and asseitar < as- 
seclari were well on their way toward becoming homophones; ™ 
conversely, in Old Spanish agetar “to accept” at no time interfered 
with the development of assechar, acgechar."> The details of the 


™% Utter confusion between -¢- and -ss- prevails in the anonymous Livro de 
Citraria, which, according to Rodrigues Lapa, may go back to a fifteenth century 
original. Here are some characteristic graphs: cossar (1. 850) beside cogar (1. 867) ; 
comessar (ll. 105, 185, 192-193, 257) beside comegar (1. 190); corte (1. 154); dige 
(1. 608, 771); espasso (1. 798) beside espago (1. 822); mango (1. 195); sear (1. 270); 
serto (1. 250); seume (1. 242); sevar (1. 300); sinquo (1. 768). In fourteenth 
century texts, confusion on such a scale is unknown; thus, in Vida e Feitos de 
Jilio César, ed. Rodrigues Lapa, one finds comegar (fols. lvo, 3vo), espago (fol. 
27vo), and the like. 

7 The type agetar, known from late Old Spanish literature (e.g., Rimado de 
palacio, P, 25b; notice the absence of the word from most older texts including the 
Cantar de Mio Cid, Berceo, and Juan Ruiz), reappears in present day dialects; 
for Central Asturias, see A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases 
bables, Madrid, 1891, p. 3; for the hinterland of Murcia, see P. Lemus y Rubio, 
Aportaciones para la formacién del vocabulario panocho, Murcia, 1933, p. 10; for 
Colombia, see L. Tascén, Diccionario de provincialismos y barbarismos del valle del 
Cauca, Bogota, n. d., p. 13; for the Rio de la Plata area, see C. Martinez Vigil, 
Arcatsmos espafioles usados en América, Montevideo, 1939, p. 105, where a passage 
from gaucho literature is quoted. In some fifteenth century texts the spelling 
acgebtar prevails; ef. El Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson, fol. 95ro, and, with striking 
consistency, Confisién del amante, edd. Knust and Birch-Hirschfeld, fols. 21vo, 
75vo, 92vo, 219vo, 352ro; but ageptar in Palencia, Dos tratados, I, p. 47; acceptar 
in Torres Naharro, ed. Gillet, II, p. 246. Should the b in the sequence -ebt- be 
regarded as mute or as an uncouth representation of [u]? The following spellings 
would militate in favor of the latter assumption: abdiengia (Rimado de palacio, 
N, 618a) ; absente (ibid., N, 1202a, 1484d, 1519c) ; abtoridat (ibid., N, 1342c) ; abto 
“act” (El Corbacho, fol. 8ro) beside aucto (ibid., fols. 2vo, 3ro, 14ro, 15ro, 25ro, 
58ro, 64vo), a distortion doubtless suggested by association with auctor (ibid., 
fols. 2ro, 19vo, 14vo, 33ro0, 64vo) and auctoridat (ibid., fols. 5ro, 14vo, 105ro); 
cabsa (El Corbacho, fol. 8vo) beside causa (ibid., fol. 1l1vo); cabteloso (Rimado de 
palacio, E, 1549b). The former assumption may be based on such graphs, in 
El Corbacho, as sobjebta beside sojecto (fol. 19vo) ; secreto (fols. 56vo, 57ro) beside 
secrecto (fols. 49ro, 56vo) ; yndiscrecto (fol. 55vo), showing abuse of learned medial 
clusters. 

In the dialects of Mexico and Central America, P. Henriquez Urefia has noted 
a variety of reflexes of the Latin nexus -pl-, some due to vocalization, others to 
hypercorrection: aseitar, aseutar, acectar, aceptar; see El espafiol en Méjico, los 
Estados Unidos y la América Central, Buenos Aires, 1938, pp. 14, 126, 145, 301, 337, 
356. As a curiosity, one may cite asectable “acceptable,” recorded by Gustavo 
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development of the Latin medial -pt- cluster in the individual 
Hispanic dialects cannot be discussed at present; the three possible 
products, [it ],7° [yt],”? and [t],”* were not equally strongly repre- 
sented in the major dialect areas ; subsequent conquests and coloniza- 
tion added to the confusion through dialect mixture.7* Be that as 


Lemus R., Barbarismos fonéticos del Ecuador, Guayaquil, 1922, p. 56. Confusion 
of -ct- and -pt- in spoken Latin is evidenced in Rumanian by shifts like octd > opt, 
lacte > lapt. Perhaps the erratic development [kt] > [ut] presupposes [pt] as 
intermediary stage; défectu > defeuto is mentioned by F. Kriiger, Studien zur 
Lautgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten, Hamburg, 1914, p. 107; North Peruvian 
perfeuto, prdutica, Chilean conceuto, preceuto, defeuto, Montafiés efeuto, conceuto, 
and Salamancan carduter beside carditer are listed by A. Malaret, Semdntica 
americana, p.120. See also H. Keniston, “Ant. esp. *auto ‘apto,’ auteza ‘apteza,’ ” 
RFH, IV, 67-70 [the current graphs were abteza, acteza, alteza]; the excellent 
chapter by A. M. Espinosa, A. Alonso, and A. Rosenblat in BDHA, I, pp. 223-226 
(with documentation of dialectaljaseuto and aseito; preseitor; conseuto and con- 
seito; Giuto “Egypt” ; auto, pauto, carduter, aspeuto, and the like); and R. de S84 
Nogueira, “Subsfidios para o estudo da assimilagao,”’ BF, III, 97. 

76 This type has always been peculiar to the west; in addition to acceptare 
> aceitar, cf. praeceptu > preceyto (Vida de Maria Egipcia, fol. 64vo); septimu 
> seitimo (P. Menino, Livro de Falcoaria, MS B, fol. 52ro), in contrast to sep- 
tuaginta > sateemta (F. Lopes, Crénica de D. Jodo Primeiro, p. 269). Notice 
that Lat. [kt] also yields [jt] in Portuguese on a larger scale than it yields [€] 
in Castilian ; ef. Ptg. respeito ~ Sp. respe(c)to; Ptg. perfeito ~ Sp. perfecto; OPtg. 
fruito ~ OSp. fruto, rarely frucho, and the like; comparable contrasts are Ptg. 
-enca ~ Sp. -encia; Ptg. converter, interromper ~ Sp. convertir, interrumpir; Ptg. 
alvissaras ~ Sp. albricias, Ptg. degredo, segredo ~ Sp. decreto, secreto. The 
cultismo is much more strongly represented (or else much less effectively disguised) 
in Castilian than in Portuguese. 

77 Characteristic examples include: aptu > auto (D. Duarte, Leal Conselheiro, 
fol. 66vo; but actu > auto: Vida de Maria Egtpcia, fol. 56ro; Leal Conselheiro, 
fol. 64ro); baptismu > OPtg. bautismo (Leal Conselheiro, fol. 37r0; Crénica de 
D. Joao Primeiro, p. 168 [twice], beside baptismo: Vida de Maria Egipcia, fol. 
56vo), OSp. bautismo (Juan Ruiz, 1586a ; Rimado de palacio, N , 225a), also bautisma 
(Rimado de palacio, N, 820d); baptista > OPtg. bautista (Leal Conselheiro, fol. 
42ro), OSp. bautista (Juan Ruiz, 1562a); baptizdre > OPtg. bautizar (Vida de 
Eufrosina, fol. 42vo; Vida de Maria Egipcia, fol. 56vo), OSp. bautizar (Juan Ruiz, 
776d) ; captivare > Sp. cautivar, cf. Mir. cautibo, céutibo. 

78 This refers to the primary cluster: adoptivu > adotivo (Comedia de Calisto 
y Melibea [1499], ed. Foulché-Delbosc, p. 826; captivu > OPtg. cativo (Vida do 
Cativo Monge Confesso, ll. 1, 83, 118, 130, 144; Vida e Feitos de Julio César, fols. 
l4vo, 23r0; Crénica de D. Joao Primeiro, pp. 175, 269); captivitate > OPtg. 
catividade (Vida do Cativo Monge, |. 127; Vida e Feitos de Julio César, fol. 7vo). 
In the case of reputdre > OSp. re(p)tar, OPtg. retar (Vida e Feitos de Julio César, 
fol. 6ro), it is also true of the secondary cluster; cf. *recapitare > OSp. recabdar 
> recaudar beside recado “‘message.” 

7° The vocalization of the first element of -pt- and -ct- seems to be especially 
frequent in American Spanish dialects, which in many cases reflect western, 
rather than central peninsular usage, as has been recently confirmed by Corominas. 
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it may, the conflict in Portuguese between aceitar and asseitar en- 
tered into a critical stage at the moment when, in most of the Portu- 
guese territory, the sounds expressed by -¢- and -ss- coincided; *° 
Leite de Vasconcelos assigns this event to the sixteenth century.* 
As a result, asseitar, being the less generally useful word, was dis- 
carded. The ultimate abandonment of the less resistant out of the 
two rivals was, as usual, preceded by a period of ambiguity which 
extended to some derivatives ; Fr. Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo 
records aceitoso “‘agreeable’”’ (Francisco Manuel de Melo), based on 
acceptare, beside aceitosamente “‘insidiously,’”’ which ultimately re- 
flects assectaért. The date of the disappearance of asseitar can be 
deduced from its omission from the first volume of R. Bluteau’s 
Vocabulario Portuguez e Latino (Coimbra, 1712). 

All evidence seems to indicate that asseitar was native to the 
west; the view of some older lexicographers that it was a (subse- 
quently adapted) borrowing of OSp. assechar is untenable.” As- 
settar is recorded in the Cancioneiro da Vaticana which includes 
poems composed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.* It 
is questionable whether emendation of a conceivably faulty passage 
in the Libro de Alexandre permits us to assume the use of asseitar in 


Astorga at the dawn of the thirteenth century.“ The use of the 


8°Some northern dialects (particularly those spoken along the frontier of 
Entre Douro e Minho, Trds-os-Montes, and Beira) continue to distinguish be- 
tween these two phonemes; native speakers of Transmontano like the well-known 
grammarian Jodo de Morais Madureira Feij6 have insisted on the rigorous main- 
tenance of this distinction in the standard; cf. R. de S4 Nogueira, “‘Subsidios para 
o estudo da assimilacao em portugués,” BF, II, 268-269. 

*t See J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Esquisse d’une dialectologie portugaise, Paris- 
Lisbon, 1901, pp. 114-115. 

* Fr. Domingos Vieira, T'’esouro da Lingua Portuguesa, I, 612c, quotes Morais 
as holding this view and retraces asseitanga to Sp. asechanza. 

* The Dictionary of the Galician Academy (La Corufia, 1913-), p. 245a, 
quotes Pero Amigo, Cancioneiro da Vaticana, No. 1193: “Por min que o fuy 
asseytar / per un tellado e non vi dar’ ; this attestation of the derivative meaning 
“to pry, to spy” is one of the earliest on record. 

“In the Aragonese MS P, 708c, the context suggests assechar rather than 
desechar (“quando yazie apres ovol a desechar’’), as has been recognized by J. 
Keller, Contribucién al vocabulario del Poema de Alizandre, Madrid, 1932, p. 71. 
The corresponding quatrain 680 in the older Leonese MS O reads as follows: 
“Asmo que non podrie otra guisa matar /si non por ventura por aquel lugar / 
quando yazia a priezes ovol a sestar / tirol una saeta onde ovo a finar.”” The 
long s clearly appearing in R. 8S. Willis Jr.’s palaeographic edition is shaped very 
much like j. The safest guess is that the original reading was (a)sestar and that 
in successive copies the passage was distorted with increasing violence, perhaps 
thus: asejlar > asechar (in the process of an attempted Castilianization of 
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verb in Portugal by subsequent generations of writers is illustrated 
in the 18th century fragment of the Lisbon Academy Dictionary.** 
The derivatives in Old Galician-Portuguese include: asseita, used 
in Alfonso the Learned’s Cantigas;** asseitamento, recorded in 
texts of the fourteenth (Vida de Eufrosina) *’ and of the fifteenth 
century (Vita Christi) ; ** and asseitanca, preserved in the transla- 
tion (printed in 1539) of Clemente Sdnchez de Vercial’s Sacramento 
(II, Ixxii) ; ** the original was composed in the city of Le6én around 
the year 1424.° Whether Ptg. asseitag@o is an organic outgrowth 
of Lat. sectdtid or a late derivative, cannot easily be determined. 
To the aforementioned adverb aceitosamente add the noun ac- 


western text) > deseshar. This quatrain should be given especial consideration 
in any future reconstruction of the transmission of the poem. OSp. sestar has 
been retraced to Lat. sessifdre in a well documented note by J. Cornu (“‘Mélanges 
espagnols: siesto, siesta, sestar, asestar, ensestar,’’ Romania, XIII, 305-306; 
ensestar must be canceled, since the word in question, occurring in the Libro de 
Apolonio, has been identified as enfestar by C. Carroll Marden); Meyer-Liibke 
was wrong in starring the etymon (REW,’ No. 7888), preserved in the lexicon of 
Cicero. G. Baist has offered an equally plausible derivation from seztus (see 
ZRPh., VII, 122; RF, II, 516); Cuervo, Diccionario de construccién y régimen, I, 
692-693, and Gassner, Das alispanische Verbum, p. 10, waver between the two 
explanations; Meyer-Liibke sides with Baist and makes the hazardous statement 
that Sp. asestar is an Italianism, an instance of neogrammatical analysis at its 
worst. The new study of Juan Terlingen, Los italianismos en espafiol (Amster- 
dam, 1943), is not concerned with asestar. 

86 The reproduction of this material (unfortunately, without the names of the 
authors quoted) is not the least service performed by L. Freire’s Grande e Novissimo 
Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa: ““E sempre jamais o asseita para lhe roubar 
todo o fruto da alma”; “‘eu sei bem que fora de ti sao os arruidos, alevantam-se 
as tempestades, asseifam os ladrées, assanha-se o dragdo.’”” The meaning, “to 
peep,” seems to have been infrequent in Portuguese; it is not mentioned by Fr. 
J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Fr. Domingos Vieira, L. Freire. 

86 See the Academy edition, vol. II, p. 631. 

87 See the edition by J. Cornu (Romania, vol. IX), fol. 49vo: “Aquel que me 
guardou das enssejas e dos asseytamentos do immigo.”’ 

8° Fr. Domingos Vieira, op. cit., interprets the word as meaning “ambush”’ 
and quotes from Vita Christi, part I, chap. xiii: “E por tal que aprindamos de ser 
apparelhados e prestes des o comego da vida As tentagdes e asseitamentos que nos 
vierem”’ ; part II, chapter xv: “Mas ante engenhavao de asseitar e commetter por 
asseitamentos o ensinador da verdade.” Freire quotes from the Lisbon Academy 
Dictionary : “Nao curara dos asseitamentos dos maus.”’ 

** Reproduced by Vieira and Freire from the Lisbon Academy Dictionary: 
“E devemos haver fortaleza pera resistir As asseitancas do diabo.”” 

% See E. Diaz-Jiménez y Molleda, “Clemente Sanchez de Vercial,” RFE, 
VII, 358-368. 
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ceitamento [sic ], found in late legal texts; * these two scattered 
formations interest as evidence that the shift -sse- > -ce-, of far- 
reaching consequences in Castilian, was not wholly unknown to the 
west.” Sporadic aphaeresis is evidenced by (now obsolete) setto- 
samente, extracted from legal texts. 


IV. Dialectal Variants of (as)sechar, (a)cechar 


In the dialects, types unknown to the Spanish and Portuguese 
literary idioms are found side by side with formations recorded in 
the standard, yet exhibiting regional departures of meaning. An 
extension of meaning of acechar has taken place in part of the 
Mexican territory, possibly first in the speech of bilinguals of Mayan 
ancestry; there, the word has come to signify “to visit.” 
Through aphaeresis,®** cecha “lurking” has sprung up in the Sala- 
manca area; in the Cdceres-Salamanca zone, the type acechar, 
locally pronounced [a-6e-'éal ], is in living use.*’ Recechar, as a 


"See Eluciddrio, I, 29b, and Fr. Domingos Vieira, Tesouro, I, 86a: “Se de- 
termina que nenhuns nao sejam presos por querellas, nem denunciagdes, nem 
informagdes que delles fossem dadas, posto que em ellas dissessem que o fezerom 
sobre vinditas e revinditas e acceitamentos e segurang¢a britada, salvo se se ouvesse 
hi ferida laida ou membro tolheito.” The passage has been taken from Cod. 
Alfons., IV, lviii, 3; the translation suggested is “repto, duelo, desafio”; Old 
Jud.-Sp. revendita “grudge” isdocumented by O. H. Hauptmann, HR, X, 45. 

*% The Old Portuguese evidence excludes the assumption that the shift may 
represent partial assimilation to subsequent [¢] and weakens the theory that the 
focal point of the change was Andalusia. 

% Fr. J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio, 2nd ed., I, 31a, s. v. acintemente, 
and Fr. Domingos Vieira, Tesouro, I, p. 86a, quote the following passage from 
Orden. Philip., 1, xv, 26-27: “Quem segurou alguem e o injuria, avilta, deshonra, 
fere, vindo elle sobre seguro promettido. Vendita, ou revendita, ou seitosamente, 
ou de proposito, ou sobre seguranga.”” Notice that the set phrase sobre seguranca 
seems to have been the model of OSp. sobre assechanga “‘treacherously.” 

* See V. M. Sudrez, El espaiiol que se habla en Yucatdn, Mérida, 1945, p. 144. 
Extension of meaning through bilingualism in the Graeco-Latin world has recently 
been studied by P. Chantraine, “Le parallélisme sémantique latin locus et grec 
rénos,” Mélanges A. Ernout, Paris, 1940, pp. 51-60. See my review of Sudrez’s 
book in HR, XVI, 175-183, and the additional note in ]JAL, XIV, 74-76. 

%* F. Ramos y Duarte, Diccionario de mejicanismos, 2nd ed., México, 1898, 
p. 14. 

*©On aphaeresis in Ibero-Romance, see the notes, with a working bibliog- 
raphy, by A. Alonso and A. Rosenblat, in BDHA, I, 250-253. A. Malaret, 
Semédntica americana, Catafio, P. R., 1943, p. 111, mentions Arag. cercarse ~ Sp. 
acercarse; Arag. cequia ~ Sp. acequia, comparable to (a)cechar. See also E. de 
Chasca, HR, XIV, 331-332. 

%” J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, Salamanca, 1915, 
p. 330: “El gato est4 amonado, en cecha del ratén.”’ Notice that in the same zone, 
Lat. saetdceu lingers on as sedazo, in contrast to Sp. cedazo (ibid., p. 628). A. M. 
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term of hunting, has been identified in present day Andalusian; %* 
the prefix change may have been occasioned by the co-existence, in 
the older language, of words like recudir and acudir.*® Resechar is 
is quite infrequent; D. Sdnchez de Badajoz used it at least twice. 
Usually, in such pairs of formations, the one introduced by re- 
is the older, but the prevailing uncertainty allowed for occasional 
shifts in the reverse direction, and recechar seems to be a case in 
point.’ Its occurrence in the Didlogos de la monterta points to its 
early genesis; Rodriguez Marin, in ascribing the authorship of that 
work to L. Barahona de Soto (ca. 1490-1560) ,' based his adjudica- 
tion chiefly on the frequency of Andalusian traits in style and lexi- 
con. In the same work, the derivative cechero, used at least twice, 


has not escaped the attention of the compilers of the Diccionario 
Histérico ; notice also rececho. 


Instances of aphaeresis comparable to OAnd. cechero and Sal. 
cecha have not been observed within the older assechar branch; 
secha ‘‘bucket”’ reflects Lat. situla,!” and so does conceivably Centr. 


Espinosa, hijo, Arcaismos dialectales, p. 32, gives only forms with [@] and quotes 
ceacillu from the unpublished glossary of F. de Onis; [a-@e-'éal] is listed ibid., 
p. 17. See also note 151. 

*8 A. Alcalé Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz, Andiijar, 1933, p. 335: recechar 
“cazar de acecho; pero en especiales condiciones. Con la luna, todos los animales 
venatorios y en ambos creptisculos conejos y liebres. ‘En las noches de luna 
recechdbamos al pie de un alcornoque, después de haber avareado las bellotas.’ ”’ 
No further material on Andalusian was found in M. de Toro y Gisbert, “Voces 
andaluzas o usadas por autores andaluces,’”’ RHi, XLIX, 313-647. 

% See my essay “The Word Family of Old Spanish recudir,”” HR, XIV, 
104-159. 

100 On false separation of prefixes and related problems, see J. Jud, “A pro- 
pésito del espafiol tomar,” Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, 3 vols., Madrid, 
1925, II, 21-27. 

10 F, Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona de Soto, Madrid, 1903, pp. 392-395; 
the identification there proposed has been accepted by most literary historians. 
Barahona de Soto was long established in Granada. 

10 Captain John Stevens was one of the first who recorded the word; he was 
wrong in surmising that it was a borrowing from Italian. Secha should be added 
to REW?, No. 7962 (situla), under which entry merely Ptg. selha is recorded. 
The French cognate seille is reputed to have been originally in use all over France, 
and it has lingered on in the West, including Bretagne and Gascogne, and in 
Lorraine; later, it receded in some areas (Poitou, Vendée, Basses Pyrénées) be- 
fore seau < sitellu (REW*, No. 7959), a type radiating from Lle de France, to 
avoid conflicts with its homophones among the descendants of sécdéle “‘rye”’ ; see 
W. Hebeisen, Die Bezeichnungen fiir ““Geschirr,”” “Eimer,” “Krug” im Franzési- 
schen, Oberitalienischen und Rdtoromanischen mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Alpengebietes, Thesis, University of Bern, 1921, pp. 28-41, 60-61. The secondary 


forms cecha, cechén are quoted from Medrano and from Eguiluz by the Dicc. Hist., 
II, 927. 
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Ast. secha “‘sty’”’ (Rato y Hevia). Lat. secta “sect” cast off a 
genuinely vernacular formation solely in Galician-Portuguese 
(seita), leaving learned and semi-learned reflexes in Leonese and 
Castilian (secta, setta, seta).'“ Here again, the tendency to avoid 
homonymity was operative: situla and secta, normally developed, 
would both have yielded secha in the central dialects. Notice, 
incidentally, that preservation of Lat. secta in Portugal in a ver- 
nacular form (as seita) coincides with contraction of vowels in 
sagitta > saeta > seeta > seta “arrow,’’'™ whereas in Old Cas- 
tilian seta “sect” contrasts with saeta ‘‘arrow’’;'°> whatever the 
sequence of events may have been, homonymity of the products of 
the two Latin words has been carefully avoided. 

In Valencian and Catalan, formations like aceig, acejar; aseig, 
asejar, all of them obvious Castilianisms, are listed in dictionaries ; 


10 See V. Fernandez Llera, Gramdtica y vocabulario del Fuero Juzgo, Madrid, 
1929, p. 263; cf. secta in Santa Catalina, ed. Knust, fol. 17vo, as against seta in 
Libro de la vida de Barlan e del Rrey Josapha, ed. Moldenhauer, fols. 151vo, 158ro; 
Confisién del amante, fols. 25vo, 195vo, 305vo. Secha as a term of agriculture in 
Asturias is recorded by M. J. Canellada. 

1% Seeta is recorded in Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica, 2nd ed., pp. 61, 176, 596. 

106 Here are some examples of saeta: Vida de Santo Domingo, quatrain 761d; 
Estoria de Sant Millan, quatrain 444b; Libro de buen amor, quatrains 27a, 597a, 
685b, 653d, 11lllb, 1598b; Estoria del Rrey Guillelme, ed. Knust, fols. 39ro, 
39vo; Cuento del Enperador Ottas, ed. Knust, chapters xxi, xxiv, xxvi, xxxvi, lvi, 
lvii; Vida de Barlan e del Rrey Josapha, fol. 106ro ; Confisién del amante, fol. 106vo; 
Calisto y Melibea (1499), p. 778. Derivatives include saetada (Confisién del 
amanie, fol. 106vo), saetera “‘ventanilla 0 agujero que se hacen en los palomares’’ 
(Lépez de Ubeda), saetia “ventanilla que hacian en las torres y murallas para 
disparar las saetas’’ (V. Espinel); the latter formations are documented by C. 
Fontecha, Glosario de voces comentadas en ediciones de textos cldsicos, Madrid, 
1940, p. 327. Notice the same contrast between west and center in the de- 
velopment of magistré, magistru. Secta “arrow” in Calisto y Melibea (1499), 
p. 30,7, may be a regionalism. 

106 Thus, J. Escrig y Martinez and C. Llombart, Diccionario valenciano-caste- 
Ulano, Valencia, 1887, pp. 83a and 215c, have separate entries for acejar, aceig; 
aseig, asejador, asejament, asejanca, asejar, asejés. In actual use, the eastern 
equivalents of assechar, acechar have, from the late Middle Ages, been guaytar 
and aguaytar, of Germanic ancestry, apparently due to diffusion of Frankish 
wahta from Northern France; see E. Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica: Sprach- 
und Siedlungsgeschichte der Germanen auf dem Boden des alten Rémerreiches, 3 vols., 
Berlin and Leipzig, I, 173. For documentation of Cat. aguaytar, aguayt, aguayta- 
dor, aguaytill, aguayté, aguaytés, see A. M. Alcover and F. de B. Moll, Diccionari 
catala-valencia-balear, Palma de Mallorca, 1930— , I, 328-329. 

In Portuguese, the word selected to replace ensiiie, after it had become useless 
through homonymity with aceitar, was espreitar. Meyer-Libke regards espreitar 
as an adaptation of Prov. espleitar “to exploit,” traceable to Lat. explicitum 
“result, gain” (REW,* No. 3053); W. von Wartburg notices the erratic meaning 
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there is no compelling reason to assume that they have ever been in 
actual use on any appreciable scale: earlier lexicographers of the 
Spanish Levant occasionally indulged in the sport of simply trans- 
literating, with a modicum of phonological and orthographic adapta- 
tions, the words they found in the Castilian standard. 

The richest mine of dialectal products is found in Galicia: some 
are due to native developments of the Latin stock, including 
enxeitar < insectdri; '°’ the majority may be ascribed to the diffu- 
sion of the Castilian types assechar and acechar and the ensuing 
conflicts with autochthonous products. Obvious intruders from 
the central standard are asejar,!* asexar,’° and ace(i)xar; "° 


of the Portuguese offshoot, yet fails to endorse the assumption of a borrowing; 
he points out the Catalan cognate espletar “‘to harvest’? (FEW, III, 311-312). 
The sense development of Ptg. espreitar seems to have been aberrant, the starting 
point easiest to account for being espreitar uma ocasido “‘to exploit an oppor- 
tunity, to avail o.s. of a chance,” rather than, say, espreitar um pdssaro. This 
tends to show through what devious routes replacement for outworn or otherwise 
unfit lexical material is procured. 

107 Perpetuation of Lat. insectdri in as conservative a dialect as Galician is a 
simpler assumption than the derivation of enzeitar from asseitar through prefix 
change, the more so as there exists a difference in meaning between the two words 
which escaped Baist’s attention: J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego, Barcelona, 
1876, p. 110, renders enzeitar by “asafiar.” The shift ens- > enz- is not excep- 
tional in Galician. On the other hand, a measure of uncertainty remains in view 
of the multiplicity of reflexes of a formation like *ascidta “hoe”: to Sp. azada add 
the eastern forms: Prov. aissada, Cat. azada, OArag. a(i)zada, exada, Arag. ajada, 
jada, jadico, Lit. jadén, Upper Arag. zata, izata, ONav. aizada; and the western 
forms: Ptg. enzada, OLeon. exada, EGal. axada (the isogloss follows the line of the 
river Eo), WGal. aizado, aixada, eizado, eizada; Caceres-Salam. azd, Salam. 
zaeja (cf. azuela > zuela in Cespedosa [Sanchez Sevilla, RFE, vol. XV] and 
Segovia [Garcia de Diego, HMP, II, 9]). Also notice fascina > Arag. fajina, 
Ast. hacina, And. cina, Tol. encina, through aphaeresis and addition of a new pre- 
fix. For literature, see A. Castro, RFE, VIII, 14; V. Garcia de Diego, “Evolucién 
de algunos grupos con -s-,”” Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, II, 9, 11; R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, Madrid, 1929, p. 313; W. D. Elcock, De 
quelques affinités phonétiques entre Varagonais et le béarnais, Paris, 1938, p. 42; 
A. M. Espinosa, hijo, Arcaismos dialectales, p. 24; W. Ebeling, “Die landwirt- 
schaftlichen Geriite im Osten der Provinz Lugo,” VKR, V, 128, reviewed by M. 
Rodrigues Lapa, BF, I, 365. 

108 A sejar, asejamento, and asejo are listed in the dictionary of the Galician 
Academy (p. 245a) ; the former is illustrated from P. Sobreira and is defined thus: 
“hacer el gato viva o muy atenta observacién; estar con cuidado para lograr el 
ver alguna cosa; atisbar.”’ Asseiar is listed in the glossary to the fourteenth 
century Crénica Troyana. 

109 See the Galician Academy Dictionary, p. 247b: asezar and asezo. 

n° Jbid., p. 35b: aceizar and especially aceiza-ratos “acechador, atisbador: 
el que es amigo de atisbarlo todo y de andar a la escucha.” 
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azexar is due to the assimilation of the first to the second sibilant ; '"! 
ajeitar is best explained as patterned on enjeitar < insectari.'" 

A lone relic of ancient sectdri, mutilated almost beyond recogni- 
tion, may have survived in El Bierzo. Here are the definitions of 
echada and echador supplied by Garcia Rey: 


Echada: exploracién minuciosa del terreno, hecha de trecho en trecho 
por el cazador, de una espera a otra. Se emplea este término princi- 
palmente en la caza mayor: “Vamos a dar la echada de la Dehesa Vieja”’; 
“en el rio grande dimos tres echadas.” 

Echador: explorador del monte, en la caza mayor: “‘Salimos a caza 
mayor y fuimos cuatro esperas y diez echadores.”’ 


Although the conjecture, at first glance, admittedly appears 
bold, it is not impossible that the original forms should have been 
*sechada and *sechador. On the semantic side, close relationship 
with sectdri and absence of any conceivable link with iactdre “‘to 
throw” are self-evident. On the phonological side, aphaeresis of 
initial s-, a rather exceptional but not unheard of phenomenon, may 
occur in words primarily used in the plural and then preceded 
either by the definite article (los, las) or by a numeral, frequently one 
ending in [s] or [@], as is true of dos, tres, seis, diez. This require- 
ment is met by two out of the three examples supplied by Garcia 
Rey." 

V. Latin sectari, assectari, and *sectare 


Assectdri, the base of Hispanic asseitar, assechar, acechar, was a 
formation widely used in Latin literature, principally from the Ist 
century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., being a favorite with such 
writers as Cicero, Horace, Seneca, Pliny, Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Tertullian.“ It signified “to follow steadily” : 


Cum adsectaretur, numquid vis, occupo (Horace); lecticam adsectati 
quibusdam locis etiam tulerunt (Seneca); miles Valentem adsectabatur 
(Tacitus); custodes ... corpora putrefacta adsectabantur (Tacitus); 
Caesar omnibus officiis . . . Pompeium adsectatus est (Suetonius). 


11 Cuveiro Pifiol, op. cit., p. 32: axexar “acechar, atisbar; cortejar sin tener 
edad para ello”; azezar a papuda “acechar con cierto disimulo, como si no se 
mirase’”’; the Galician Academy Dictionary, p. 277a, lists azexar and azezo, 
documenting the former from Rosalia de Castro, Curros Enriquez, and Benito 
Losada. 

u2'V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega, Burgos 
[1909], pp. 49, 163. 

43 Under similar conditions prosthesis of e- occurs in Gallo-Romance; see E. 
Tappolet, “Die e- Prosthese in den franzésischen Mundarten,” Festschrift zum 
vierzehnten Neuphilologentag, pp. 158-183. 

4 Most of the examples here cited have been excerpted from the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, II, 848. 
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The two examples from Tacitus, especially the first, show the 
use of assectdri in military life, making plain how it may have been 
introduced into Spain by the first wave of Romans who came into 
contact with the natives." Assectdri fell into desuetude in medieval 
Latin, so that its infiltration into the vernaculars must have oc- 
curred through early oral use.""6 

Among the special uses of assectdri, its reference to the Roman 
custom of accompanying aspirants to political offices must have been 
peculiar to metropolitan rather than to provincial parlance and was 
least of all appreciated among the rural population. Of greater 
interest to the Romance scholar is its applicability to the language 
of love; in Old Spanish texts, assechar una muger denotes a more 
energetic mode of pursuit than the discreet and bashful following the 
steps of the beloved woman intimated by Ulpianus’ use of assectari; 
notice that writer’s insistence on the silent character of the pursuit: 


Matrem familias aut praetextum .. . adsectatus (Gaius); aliud est 
appellare aliud assectari; appellat enim qui sermone pudicitiam adtemptat, 
adsectatur qui tacitus frequenter sequitur (Ulpianus); contra bonos mores 
adsectari (Ulpianus); iuvenculas viduas quae . . . aliquamdiu adsec- 
tatae . . . nubere volunt (Tertullian)."’ 


Metaphorical use (with respect to the pursuit of fame, peace, 
and reward, including sanctification) was distinctly literary and 
failed to leave traces in the vernacular. The derivatives assectdtid 
and assectdtor deserve mention; the former may have survived in 
Portuguese, although infrequent asseitacio is not demonstrably a 
traditional word (it interests chiefly through the possible connection 
between Pliny’s assectatié caeli “‘the study of the sky’’ and the sense 
development of agechar); the latter indubitably underlies wide- 
spread OSp. assechador."* 


118 For literature on archaisms in Hispano-Latin, see R. Lapesa, Historia de la 
lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1942, pp. 49-54. 

us Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, I, 93b, refers only to 
early Graeco-Latin glosses. No references whatever are found in J. H. Baxter 
and C. Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List from British and Irish Sources, Oxford 
University Press, 1934, nor in F. Arnaldi, “Latinitatis Italicae Medii Aevi Lexicon 
Imperfectum,” ALMA (Bulletin Du Cange), vol. X. As for the quotation of 
assectare by Du Cange, op. cit., I, 429, from a text of the year 1308, the old lexicog- 
rapher clearly indicated that a hypercorrect graph of assetdére was involved. 

u7 Add the following excerpt by Du Cange, I, 93b, from Festus: “Femina, vel 
in bonam partem dicitur velut honorata; vel in malam quasi ad extremum peri- 
culum adducta” (speaking of adsectata). 

8 A ssectator was employed with respect to those who were wont to accompany 
candidates (Cicero: “Quidam vetus adsectator et ex numero amicorum’’); to 
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Why was assectdri allowed to take root in Ibero-Romance at the 
expense (and almost to the exclusion) of the vastly more important 
verb sectéri? Indeed, assectéri was a mere variant of sectdéri apt to 
bring out certain shadings more efficaciously ; altogether, in point 
of connotation, OSp. assechar is closer to sectdérit than to assectdri. 
The simple verb, much like the compound, signified ‘to follow 
continually, eagerly; to run after, to attend, to accompany,” but, 
in addition, it was used for “chasing, hunting,” in conjunction with 
objects like canés (Tibullus), sués silvdticds (Varro), aprés (Vergil), 
gallinam and simiam (Plautus), leporem (Horace), cervam (Terence). 
There came into existence the derivatives sectdtid ‘pursuing, striv- 
ing after, emulation” (Vulgate, Tertullian) and sectdtor “follower, 
attendant, adherent; pl. train, retinue, suite’ (Cicero, Tacitus, 
Gellius). It is correct, then, to say that sectdri and assectéri have 
merged to produce OPtg. asseitar, OSp. assechar, and so have the 
corresponding members of the two word families. Yet, if that 
much is conceded, the question remains why, within this process of 
amalgamation, assechar proved to be the product superior in 
strength to *sechar. Was there any hindrance to the free develop- 
ment of sectdéri in the Iberian Peninsula? 


As on previous occasions in this study, the answer seems to be 
that the obstacle to the perpetuation of sectéri was the conflict with 
a homophone. Lat. secd, secdre ‘‘to cut,” with the abnormal past 
participle stem sect-, and its rather numerous compounds left 
many vestiges in Ibero-Romance."® Latinists apprise us of some 
measure of confusion between sector, sectéri (ultimately an offshoot 
of sequor, sequi “‘to follow’) and secé, secére even among speakers of 


wooers, suitors (Pliny: “Virtutibus meruit ut a C. Musonio ex omnibus omnium 
ordinum adsectatoribus gener adsumeretur’’); and to followers of any teachers or 
teachings and devotees of things religious and artistic, derisively also to bons 
vivants and gourmets (Seneca: “Sapiens adsectatorque sapientiae”’; Seneca: 
“Cenarum bonarum adsectator”; Pliny: “Eloquentiae adsectatores et potentiae”’ ; 
Symmachus: “Adsectatores litterarum . . . eiusdem religionis.” 

9 Typical representatives include dissecdre > OPtg. dessegar (see Eluciddrio, 
8. v.), a8 against dessecar “to lose weight’’ < siccus, in P. Menino and other au- 
thors; subsecdre > (as)sosegar, see PhQ., XXIII, 297-306. Asegar has been 
identified in Upper Aragon, see A. Kuhn, RLiR, XI, 164; ef. Ribag. asagadé(r) 
“estrecho sendero existente en las montafias’’ (Ferraz y Castdn); the adjective 
segadoiro “ripe, fit to be harvested” occurs in Vida e Feitos de Jiilio César, fol. 
24vo (BF, III, 213). Resecdre survives in resegar, resiego (Cuenca) and, according 
to some scholars, in resgar, rasgar. The history of this word family has been traced 
in my note on cosecha, see Lang., XXIII, 389-398. Segada: Calisto y Melibea, 
p. 17. 
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the privileged class and exquisite writers in the Empire.”° The 
situation may well have been more intricate in the parlance of the 
Roman soldier-peasantry which settled down in Spain. 

There is no trace of Lat. sector, -dris “cutter, reaper, harvester’’ 
in Ibero-Romance, although that word has left reflexes in other relic 
areas like Northern Italy, Southeastern France, and the Raeto- 
Romance domain.” But sectiira, used by Varro, Caesar, and 
Pliny for “‘cut, cutting, digging, mines,” reappears as “harvest”’ 
in Galician (also in Piedmontese and in a few French patois).!” 
Latin séctérius, -a, -um emerges in the Astur-Portuguese area as 
the name of tools used in agriculture.* On the analogy of sectira 
and of sectérius, possibly also of sector, a new verb, we may assume, 
was coined in spoken Latin early enough to spread over most of the 
territory of the Empire, namely *sectdre “‘to mow, to cut,” recon- 
structed on the basis of products in Portuguese as well as in Southern 
and Eastern patois of France. Morphologically, *sectdre is classi- 
fiable as an intensive formation; ™ it bears resemblance to cantare, 
derived from canere, and to dictére, developed from dicere. In Old 
Portuguese, seitar was used for “‘mowing’’; in Northern Portugal, 
Kriiger identified seita as the name of a part of the plough.'”® 

What is the justification for arguing that homonymity of 
sectari ‘‘to follow, to pursue, to chase” and *sectdre “to cut, to mow, 
to harvest,” originally used over a much wider territory than at 
present, may have led to the prevalence of the compound assectéri 
over the simple verb? The notions expressed by the two homo- 
2° Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire &ymologique de la langue latine, 2nd ed., 


Paris, 1939, pp. 913-915, especially s. v. secta. 

21 See REW?, No. 7768. 

2 See REW*, No. 7770; M. Lugris Freire, Gramdtica do idioma galego, La 
Corufia, 1922, p. 152; C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL, XIII, 371. Setura occurs 
in two charters, both of the year 1210 (one issued at Santofia, the other in La 
Montafia); see V. R. B. Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word-List, Madison, 
[1940], p. 192a. 

13 See C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, loc. cit., with a reference to RL, II, 255 
and XII, 124; and REW®, No. 7769 (it is unfortunate that Meyer-Liibke, as on 
other occasions, should have starred a well-documented Latin word; its technical 
connotation [“‘belonging to the purchase of captured goods’’] is tentatively 
accounted for by Ernout-Meillet). The following products are known: Ast. 
sechoriu, Gal. seitouro ‘‘coulter’’; Ptg. seitoura “small sickle.’”” On the Asturian 
suffix -oriu (the word here studied has been registered by A. Rato y Hevia), see 


F. Kriiger, Studien zur Laulgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten, Hamburg, 1914, 
p. 93. 


4 See REW, No. 7760. 


25 F. Kriiger, “Die nordwestiberische Volkskultur,” Wdérter und Sachen, 
X, 66. 
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phones do not strike one as being closely related, but the level of 
speech on which sectdri and *sectére were used was essentially the 
same: the parlance of the rural population. If ambiguity could be 
avoided at so low a price as the elimination of a simple verb in favor 
of an almost synonymous compound, the substitution was inevitable. 
The present case of the conflict of two homophones has the added 
significance of demonstrating one of the consequences of the aban- 
donment of deponential endings. Only after the medio-passive 
inflection had fallen into desuetude, did the clash between sectdri 
and *sectdre enter into an acute phase. Since the testimony of all 
branches of Romance induces us to posit an early date for the decay 
of the passive terminations, a tentative date—the beginning rather 
than the end of the first millennium—is provided for the outbreak 
of the conflict. If the interpretation of Berc. echada, echador here 
given is acceptable, it would appear that sectdri > *sechar, while 
superseded by assechar, receded slowly enough to leave an occasional 
trace in conservative dialects. 


VI. The Shift assechar > acgechar 


This shift is the nucleus of the problems presented by the word 
family under study, as has been recognized by Menéndez Pidal.'”* 


That scholar, as late as 1941, assigned considerable importance to 
the wavering between assechar and agechar in connection with 
researches on acoustic equivalence: '7 


También hemos hablado de la equivalencia de 8S ~ (€ (en escritura 
fonética [s] ~ [6@])"* en posicién inicial . . . y en parte los casos de 
confusién pueden proceder de la pronunciacién de los ceceosos antes 
y después que el ceceo se propagase por la regién de Sevilla y Malaga; este 
eventual origen andaluz parecen sugerirnoslo casos como el de asechangas 
en el auto IV de la Celestina, edicién de Burgos 1499, frente a agechangas 
de la edicién de Sevilla 1501, forma que ha prevalecido con el verbo 
acechar en vez de asechar que usan Berceo, Juan del Encina, etc. Pero 
sin influjo andaluz, en el habla popular de Castilla se observa hoy la 
alternancia de ambos sonidos sancocho y zancocho, etc.'*® 


26 R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espaiiola, p. 198. 

27 The study of acoustic equivalence in Spanish dialects, initiated in 1918 
in a joint note by T. Navarro and A. Castro, RFE, V, 197, has been chiefly 
furthered by the researches of A. Alonso. For an interesting recent appreciation 
by a worker in a different field, see K. Jaberg, Vor Romanica, VIII, 28-30. 

28 Qn the changing views of Cuervo and Menéndez Pidal on the phonetic 
value of the Old Spanish graph ¢, see A. Rosenblat, RFH, VII, 397. 

129 There is no reference either to agechanga (assechanga) or to agechar in the 
printed portion of the dissertation of L. 8. Poston Jr., An Etymological Vocabulary 
to the Celestina, Chicago, 1940. 
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There is room for questioning the wisdom of dragging the 
notoriously thorny issue of the authorship of La Celestina into the 
etymological study here presented.“° Our documentation shows 
that the two rival branches were in existence at least one century 
before the composition of that work. The coincidence between the 
late coinage of a widely used derivative in -anga and the appearance 
of -ce- instead of -sse- in the stems of both verb and noun is so 
striking as to suggest a theory different from Menéndez Pidal’s: 
acechanga originated as a variant of assechanga due to the assimila- 
tion of [s] to [ts], and the verb assechar followed suit. This 
explanation offers two advantages: it is in line with chronological 
facts and with the known phonological trends of Ibero-Romance. 
Conversely, it cannot be argued that the change of assechar into 
acechar represents partial assimilation or approximation of [s] to 
the following affricate, because that hypothesis would not account 
for the coincidence between the shift ss > ¢ and the rise of the noun 
in -anga and especially because incomplete assimilation at relatively 
short distance is beyond comparison rarer than complete assimila- 
tion at long distance."! 


8° T do not know whether the judgment of Menéndez Pidal is based on colla- 
tion with the unique copy of the edition Seville 1501, for nothing short of that 


would justify such a sweeping statement. Foulché-Delbosc’s edition of the first 
extant print of the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea (Bibl. Hisp. X11) shows inter- 
ferences by the scholar with his text which would not be regarded as tolerable by 
the younger school of textual critics immuned by Bédier against undue standard- 
ization. Thus, Foulché-Delbose corrected such valuable testimonies of dialectal 
or substandard parlance as deferimos, atrevemiento, avantaja, empediria, impetos, 
engenio, nemistad, niguna under the (no longer tenable) pretext that they repre- 
sented misprints; in consonance with this editorial policy, he changed asechancas 
into agechangas (p. 51, 1. 26), doubtless because of the occurrence of agechar in the 
text. But he had at least the precaution of listing his corrections in an appendix 
(pp. 174-179) ; this he had not done previously with his reproduction of the text 
of Seville, 1501 (Bibl. Hisp. 1), which, in view of the arbitrariness of many correc- 
tions, is almost devoid of value for the purpose of phonological research. But, 
even if the difference between the graphs of the same word in the two editions 
could be authenticated, there would still remain too many unknowns (the fact 
that early printers in Spain were largely foreigners, in most cases Germans; our 
scant knowledge of the linguistic background of the cristiano nuevo Fernando de 
Rojas) to justify a phonological equation. Notice, incidentally, gofrir (p. 40:) 
beside sofrir (pp. 1571, 162s, 167) in the Burgos edition. 

181 See P. E. Guarnerio, Fonologia romanza, Milan, 1918, p. 617; and Meyer- 
Liibke’s review of E. Schopf, Die konsonantischen Fernwirkungen, in ZRPh., 
XLI, 602-603. Quite unsatisfactory is the discussion of the probiem by W. E. 
Knickerbocker, “Assimilation in Spanish,” RR, XXVII, 17-22. Unfortunately, 
M. Grammont’s monograph L’assimilation, Paris, 1923, is not accessible to me; 
Grammont’s designation of assimilation at distance by “dilation” has been 
hesitatingly accepted by A. Alonso, BDHA, I, 399. 
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VII. Vacillation between [s] and [ts] in ancient Ibero-Romance 


When older scholars observed wavering between [s ] and [ts] in 
medieval and early Renaissance texts from Spain and Portugal, 
they spoke ordinarily of a residue of Morisco or Mozarabic pro- 
nunciation or else of an Andalusian trait; * Menéndez Pidal’s 
classification of the shift under study may be a reminiscence of those 
earlier theories. Montesinos’ study of Morisco speech on the Spanish 
stage fails to give added strength to that view; * Steiger recognizes 
late influence of the southern dialects in the abnormal transmission 
of Ar. sin as s instead of as ¢, which would point to an opposite 
trend ; perhaps the two theories are not mutually exclusive, since 
there exist both a ceceo zone and a seseo zone in the south."* Be 
that as it may, no analysis of the shift assechar > acechar would be 
complete unless presented against the background of the general 
vacillation between [s] and [ts] in Old Spanish and Old Portu- 
guese."6 Some attention must be paid to [z] and [dz], too. 

The following major groups of cases may be set off: 


a) The medial sequence [ns ], through a well-known mechanical 
process, tends to yield [nts], represented by ng. This would apply 


‘* Thus, C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, speaking of the co-existence in M. 
Giraldo [and P. Menino] of graphs like sanco and ¢anco, ssambarco and ¢ambarco, 
¢acotrim and sacotrim, amassar and amagcar, ervatunes and ervatunez, solorgidaes 
and celorgidaes, sumo and cumo, sumaque and gumaque, lesmes and lesmez, adds: 
“Em geral esta troca 6 carateristica das regides outr’ora mozdrabes”; see RL, 
XIII, 392; more examples, including sosségo beside socégo, péssego and pécego, sebo 
beside cebo, were supplied by her in RL, XIII, 388, and attributed this time to false 
etymologies (but D. Carolina herself was guilty of furnishing a manifestly wrong 
explanation of sossegar, which goes back to subsecdre!). In most of these cases, a 
late local development, unknown to Castilian, namely the coincidence of [s] 
and [ts] is involved. 

483 J. F. Montesinos, “La lengua morisca,”’ in Teatro antiguo espajiol, VII, 
218-226. 

14 A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe, Madrid, 1932, pp. 
136-143. 

45 The respective areas have been clearly determined by T. Navarro, see 
RFE, XX, 225-277 (in collaboration with A. M. Espinosa, hijo, and L. Rodriguez 
Castellano). 

186 Use has been made in the following notes of the material collected by J. D. 
M. Ford in his Old Spanish Sibilants, roughly half a century ago; this applies 
especially to references to Don Juan Manual, whose works have not appeared in 
improved editions. Some of Ford’s examples are reproduced by A. Zauner, 
Altspanisches Elementarbuch, p. 47; 2nd ed., p. 30. 
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to San Calvador," perhaps to trance,™* certainly not, as was once 
assumed, to congertar; ** Germ. Gundisalvu > Gongalvo illustrates 
the underlying development. Widespread confusion between con- 
sejo and congejo (from consilium and concilium, respectively) may 
represent a case of lexical contamination, into which the phono- 
logical alternation of -ns- and -n¢- may be involved as a.concomitant 
factor.“° Engerrar, from serdre,' and encuziar, encujar, encujentar, 
from sticidus,‘” are credited with having influenced the other mem- 


187 Cantar de Mio Cid, line 2924; see Ford, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

88 Trance is retraced to transitus by G. Baist (Grundriss, I, 704; but not 
ZRPh., TX, 146), J. D. M. Ford (op. cit., p. 73), and W. Meyer-Liibke (REW®, No. 
8855) ; the latter assumes infiltration through French. Notice trangar in Danza 
de la muerte, |. 144. 

% Ford, op. cit., pp. 33 and 71, distinguishes between the bases suggested by 
Diez (*consertaére) and by Kérting (*concertdre) ; in the latter case, the use of the 
asterisk was unnecessary, since concertdre is a recorded formation, which enjoyed 
considerable circulation. 

40 As a rule, consejo was used for congejo; this confirms the lexical, rather than 
the phonological, nature of the confusion. Thus, in Vida e Feitos de Julio César, 
fol. 29vo, OPtg. consselho replaces OF r. concile, found in the model text. In 
Rimado de palacio, N, 284d, “city council’’ is expressed by congejo; the correspond- 
ing passage of MS E contains consejo. In El Corbacho, fol. 30ro, consejo is tanta- 
mount to “council.” Greater care seems to have been exercised in charters. For 
material on OSp. congejo, congejuelo, conseja, consejar, consejero, consejo (and 
cossel), see Oelschliger, Medieval Spanish Word-List, pp. 47, 48, 50. For OPtg. 
congello (A.D. 1328), congelho (A.D. 1344), see A. Roseira, “Documentos brigan- 
tinos,”” BF, III, 155, 161, 163. 

441 The opinion here stated was shared by Ford and Meyer-Liibke (REW*, 
No. 7867); Zauner suggested contamination with circdre. Engerrar was a very 
common formation in the Middle Ages; to the examples from the Cantar de Mio 
Cid, the Fuero de Guadalajara, and the writings of Berceo, adduced by Oel- 
schliger (op. cit., p. 76), add Elena y Maria, ll. 103, 180; Juan Ruiz, 167d, 340a, 
394c, 588b, 725a; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 101vo, 106ro, 207vo; Rimado de palacio, 
N, 754a, 768b, 1059a; Glosarios latino-espafioles, © 3055; El Corbacho, fol. 46ro; 
Confisién del amante, fols. 1llro, 177vo. Cuervo, Disquisiciones filolégicas, I, p. 
158, quotes Cortes de Valladolid, A.D. 1322. 

18 The following material has been culled from Old Spanish sources: ensuziar 
(Grail Fragments, fol. 275ro; Crescentia, chap. xxxiv ; Cortes de Briviesca, A.D. 1387 
(Cuervo, Disquis. filol., I, p. 157]; Glos. lat.-esp., T 1475, 1551; Barlan e Josapha, 
fols. 96ro, 130ro, 177vo; Rimado de palacio, N, 1051d; Visién de Filiberto, p. 5133; 
El Corbacho, fols. 13vo, 68ro; Confisién del amante, fols. 26vo, 43vo, 243vo) 
beside later encuziar (Confisién del amante, fols. 152vo, 248vo) ; ensusiar, quoted 
by Cuervo from Bocados de oro, may represent a poor reading. Ensug¢(i)ado is 
listed in the glossary to the Galician Crénica Troyana. Cf. ensuziamiento in 
Barlan e Josapha, fol. 116ro, beside ensuciamiento in Glos. lat.-esp., 8. v. piaculum. 

From Old Portuguese sources, I can produce encujar (Vida de Eufrosina, 
fols. 44r0, 44vo; Vida de Maria Egipcia, fol. 59vo [twice]; O Leal Conselheiro, 
fol. 49ro [see K. S. Roberts’ glossary]) and encujentar (Traité de dévotion, fol. 
15lro). Cf. the passage from Zurara in J. J. Nunes’ Florilégio. 
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bers of their families to exchange s- for ¢-; ser(r)ar offered stronger 
resistence in the west,'“ suzio prevailed in the center. 

b and c) Initial (rarely medial) s- was assimilated, permanently 
or occasionally, to the ¢, that is [ts], of a (not necessarily immedi- 


43 Forms with s- are extraordinarily rare in Old Spanish ; Oelschliger, op. cit., 
p. 42, attests them from the Fuero de Avilés (A.D. 1155) and from Santofia 
(A.D. 1210). The prevalent form was ¢errar; see Vida de Maria Egipciaqua, 
1. 895; Grail Fragments, fols. 268ro, 287ro; Juan Ruiz, 57d, 573b, 636c, 872c, 
877b, 1129b; Rimado de palacio, N, 135b, 169a, 1968c; Confisién del amante, fols. 
45vo, 82vo, 229vo, 337ro, 350vo ; El Corbacho, fols. 7ro, 17ro, 24ro, 53vo, 65ro, 84vo; 
and the numerous texts cited by Oelschliger and by the Diccionario histérico. 
Derivatives include: ¢errador (Lapidario, ed. Vollmdller, pp. 18, 26); ¢erradura 
(Sacrificio de la misa, 58¢; Vida de Mar. Eg., |. 574; J. Ruiz, 846d; El Corbacho, 
fol. 49ro); cgerramiento (Signos, 12c); encerramiento (Estoria del Rey Anemur, 
pp. 332, 336); cerraja (Milagros, 877a; Estoria de Anemur, ed. Lauchert, p. 343; 
Glos. lat.-esp., E 2961); cerrajero (Glos. lat.-esp., E 714, P 388); de[s]cerrajar (El 
Corbacho, fol. 49ro); gerrojo (Cuento del Enperador Ottas, ch. xli; El Corbacho, 
fols. 17ro, 24ro; Calisto y Melibea [1499], p. 14113); on the latter formation, see 
W. von Wartburg, Hinfiihrung in Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Halle a. S., 1943, p. 74. 

In Old Portuguese, an exceptionally rich set of reflexes is on record. To 
begin with, enssarrar (see glossary to the Old Galician Crénica Troyana) beside 
encarrar (Vida de Mar. Eg., fol. 58ro; Tr. de dévotion, fol. 143ro [three times]; 
Vida e Feitos de Julio César, fols. 10ro, 16ro, 28ro, 39vo, 44ro, 47ro, 47vo; Cronica . 
de D. Joio Primeiro, pp. 42, 191, 204, 283). Then the oldest type serar (Livro de 
Citraria, |. 504); the intermediary types serrar (Livro de Falcoaria, A, fols. 36vo, 
52vo) and sarrar (Livro de Falcoaria, p. \xi, 1. 19), with a geminate medial con- 
sonant possibly due to the influence of ferrum (see REW* and Ernout-Meillet, 
DELL,? s. wv. sera, serra), cf. sarragom (Crénica de D. Joio Primeiro, p. 262); 
finally the most advanced forms: ¢gerrar (Livro de Falcoaria, A, fol. 3lvo) and 
especially garrar (Vida de Mar. Eg., fol. 52vo; Tr. de dévotion, fol. 144r0; Vida e 
Feitos de Jilio César, fols. 20vo, 27vo, 4lro [the passage hui lugar carrado e 
cercado de paaos seems to strengthen Zauner’s theory on the origin of the initial ¢], 
46vo ; O Leal Conselheiro, fol. 44vo ; Crénica Troyana (glossary) ; Livro de Falcoaria, 
A, fol. 52vo, and B, fols. 45vo and 48vo; Crénica de D. Joao Primeiro, pp. 17; 19, 
20, 22, 24, 42, 78, 131, 164, 167, 191, ete. On a similar opening of e to a in the 
Aragonese products of serra, see Elcock, op. cit., pp. 37-38. Dialectal material on 
cerrar and cerrojo, ferrolho is offered by Espinosa, Arcaismos, p.17. In some of the 
above-cited Portuguese forms, especially from later texts, initial s- may be due to 
regression. On Ast. zarrar, ciarrar, see Acevedo y Huelves, p. 234. 

4 In Old Portuguese, cujo (Vida de Mar. Eg., fols. 57ro, 61vo; Crén. Joao I, 
p. 236) and cugidade (Vida de Mar. Eg., fols. 58ro, 59ro, 59vo; O Leal Conselheiro, 
fol. 54ro) were the basic forms; sugidade and sujar (Livro de Citraria, ll. 536, 537) 
may be due to late confusion of s- and ¢-. Notice cug¢i%edad in A. R. Nykl, 
“A Compendium of Aljamiado Literature,” RHi, LXX, 190. 

By contrast, the forms with s- have always been dominant in Spanish. Suzio: 
Cantar de Mio Cid and Berceo (see Oelschliger, p. 197); Vida de Mar. Eg., \l. 725, 
1016; J. Ruiz, 466d, 1620c, 1666g; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 115ro; Rimado de palacio, 
N, 47c, 1210b; El Corbacho, fols. 9ro, 25vo, 26ro, 39vo, 42ro, 50vo, 55vo, 57vo, 
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ately) following syllable, as in ¢acardote beside sacerdote,"“* Caragoga 
preceded by Saragoca,'** ¢arca traceable to sarga,"” cargillo < sar- 
cillo,4* cecina < siccina “* and its congener ¢egial,!*° c¢edaco < saetd- 


69ro; Confisién del amante, fol. 72vo; Calisto y Melibea (1499), p. 11432; Torres 
Naharro, ed. Gillet, I, 178, 245; II, 275; but susio in Visién de Filiberto, p. 59s, 
and El Corbacho, fol. 9ro. Cuzio was rather exceptional: El Corbacho, fols. 3ro, 
21ro (see A. Steiger, BRAE, X, 170, with a reference to the survival of this graph 
as late as Covarrubias; for a dialectal trace, see ['@u-9jo] and [en-@u-'Sjal] in the 
neighborhood of Plasencia, recorded by Espinosa, Arcatsmos, p. 63). Derivatives 
clearly demonstrate the prevalence of s-: suz(ih)uelo in Berceo (see Oelschliger) ; 
suziedumne (ibid.); suziedad (Berceo [see Oelschliiger]; J. Ruiz, 456d, 1176c; 
Barlan e Josapha, fols. 109ro var., 126vo, 194vo var; Rimado de palacio, E, 1620b; 
El Corbacho, fols. 52vo, 84ro; Lapidario, p. 85; Calisto y Melibea (1499), pp. 820, 
110;3 (with the late variant suciedad in Confisién del amante, fol. 292vo) and, with 
the simplification of the ascending diphthong (as observed by M. A. Zeitlin, MLF, 
XXIV, 84-90), suzidad: Barlan e Josapha, fols. 109ro, 115ro, 118vo, 127ro, 168vo, 
194vo; Estoria de Anemur, pp. 369, 37820. The vacillation between su- and 
cu- seems to have spread to other stems; Rouanet’s edition of old farces con- 
tains cufrir (I, 226; II, 289, 436; III, 255) and ingufrible (IV, 447, 450) ; ef. Aljam. 
cufrencia beside Sufrivengia (RHi, LXX, 190, 205). 

146 Cacardote is found in Torres Naharro, ed. Gillet, I, 289; sagerdote was the 
basic form (Kalila et Digna, ed. Allen, p. 144; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 100vo, 169ro; 
Confisién del amante, fols. 37ro, 133vo, 201ro). 

46 Cf. Ford, op. cit., p. 74. Caragoga is found in the Cancionero de Baena, 
Nos. 65, 67. Proper names, if carefully surveyed, would swell the list of words 
here cited. In Kalila et Digna, ed. Allen, p. 224, notice the variants Senseba, 
Sengeba, Cenceba. 

47 A word not yet accounted for by etymologists. Notice Ptg. sarga, sargal; 
OSp. sarga (Docum. ling. Esp., No. 37 [Cast. Norte, A.D. 1132]; Juan Manuel, 
Libro del caball. e del esc., p. 5097), sargal (Oelschliiger refers to texts of the years 
1153 and 1212), ensargado (Berceo, Milagros, 279c; the spelling ensarzado is visibly 
due to later distortion) beside less ancient ¢arga: Glosarios latino-espafioles, E 1758, 
T 395; Torres Naharro, ed. Gillet, I, p. 282; Fr. Inigo de Mendoza, Cane. cast. del 
siglo quince, I, 5. Etymologies proposed include edpica (Ford, op. cit., p. 73); 
pre-Roman *arcia (REW®*, No. 615a); Lat. sarcitu (Sanchez Sevilla, RFE, XIV, 
176-180; Meyer-Liibke’s comment: “lautlich und begrifflich schwierig’’). A. 
Alonso, who favors derivation from sarcitu (NRFH, I, 1), quotes sarcgo and garco 
from the Crénica general. 

48 From sarculum, *sarcellum “weeding hook”; see Garcia de Diego, Contri- 
bucién, No. 534. Sargillo occurs in J. Ruiz, 718d; gargillo, ibid. (MS G). Not 
to be confused with ¢argillo < circellu. 

49 The suffix is the same as in golosina (for older golosia). The etymology is 
approved by Menéndez Pidal, Manual*, p. 120. (Cegina occurs in J. Ruiz, 1084b, 
1093a, 1106c, 1123a, 1125d; the Dicc. Hist., I1, 927, offers quotations from the 
Libro de Alexandre, the Cancionero de Baena, and other sources. C. Michaélis 
de Vasconcelos, RL, III, 138-139, attributes the Portuguese variant form chacina 
to the influence of PN Chacim in Trds-os-montes. There exist the two verbs 
cecinar (Montoro, G. Herrera, Guevara, Laguna) and acecinar. 

150 See J. Ruiz, 1118b; Richardson translates: “‘cured and dry (of fish).””. The 
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ceu '*! with the derivatives ¢edacgero'™ and cedacuelo,!™ cervicio be- 
side standard servicio,’™ ¢cimengera related to simiente, simencera,'** 
cocobra encroaching upon socobra,!** collogar and (with vowel dis- 
similation) ¢allogar endangering sollogar,!™ recugitar threatening to 


Dice. Hist., U1, 926, offers further examples: Fernandez de Oviedo, Nola, Horozco, 
Motifio, Quevedo, and Géngora. The variant ¢icial is recorded by Tallgren- 
Tuulio, op. cit., p. 79. 

181 On this word-family, see, in addition to the Diccionario histérico, also J. 
Cejador y Frauca, Tesoro de la lengua castellana: Silbantes, 3 vols., Madrid, 1912, 
I, 317-318. Portuguese has preserved sedago; reflexes in the dialects of Western 
Spain have been collected by Espinosa, Arcaismos, p. 32. Elcock, op. cit., pp. 43, 
63, 115, contrasts Bearn. [se-'tas] with Arag. [@e-'ta-o]. The spelling cedazo 
appears as early as Glos. lat-esp., E 815 and 548. See also note 97. The Dice. 
Hist., Il, 928, documents derivaives in -ear, -eria, -ero, -ico, ~-illo, -ueelo. J. 
Saroihandy’s conjecture, BH, IV, 212, is infelicitous. 

182 Glos. lat.-esp., E 623: cedazero. 

18 J. Ruiz, 919b: gedaguelo; Glos. lat.-esp., E 2042: zedazuelo. Notice that the 
use of z for Standard Old Spanish ¢ is a peculiarity of the Escorial glossary ; cf. 
note 184. 

14 Cervicio is very old; Menéndez Pidal, Manual*, p. 120, traces it to an Old 
Leonese document of the year 1079; Oelschliger provides a reference to Cova- 
rrubias, A.D. 1148. See Cantar de Mio Cid, ll. 69, 1535. The’standard form was 
servicio: add to the examples of Oelschlager (p. 191) and Ford (p. 86) the following 
instances: Santa Catalina, fol. 15ro; Grail Fragments, fol. 273vo; El Cavallero 
Placidas, fols. 27vo, 31vo; El Corbacho, fol. 60ro; Calisto y Melibea, pp. 17, 1141. 
The Old Portuguese counterpart was servico: Vida e Feitos de J. César, fols. 33ro, 
34ro. Forms with initial s- and c- have been identified by Espinosa, op. cit., 
p. 22. 

155 Cimencera is frequent in D. Juan Manuel, El libro de la caza, ed. Baist; see 
pp. 74914, 751, 77s, 7925 (Ford, op. cit., pp. 41, 71). But Berceo used semengero 
“siembra”; notice also sementera (Doc. ling. Esp., No. 261; Toledo, A.D. 1191), 
from semiente, simiente (whereas the word under study is based on OSp. semienga 
< *sémentia). Tallgren, op. cit., p. 79, quotes gemencera. 

166 By the year 1500, the two forms co-existed; sogobra occurs in Torres 
Naharro, ed. Gillet, I, 168; cogobra in Calisto y' Melibea (1499), pp. 912, 101s, also 
in Fr. ffigo de Mendoza, Canc. cast. del siglo quince, 1,2. Several scholars, includ- 
ing Cuervo, Gorra, and Menéndez Pidal, posit the hypothetical base *subsuprare 
(the “ups and downs” of anxiety are meant); see also G. Sachs, RFE, XXIII, 
183-188. ‘The graph ¢ocobra is found as early as J. Ruiz, 1533b and the Can- 
cionero de Baena, No. 58. Rodrigo Cota used cogobra, see Canc. cast. del s. quince, 
II, 548b; sogobra and cocobra alternate in the Cancionero general of 1511 (NRFH, 
I, 2). Zozobra seems to perpetuate OCat. sotsobre, with eastern pronunciation of 
-e, see J. Corominas, Symp., II, 114. 

187 The etymon is *subgluttidre; subgluttium is recorded in glosses; see REW’*, 
No. 7943; Manual*, p. 164. The following forms have been collected: sollogar 
(Rimado de palacio, N, 686b); sollozar (Cuento del Enperador Ottas, chap. xiii; 
El Corbacho, fol. 58vo); sollogo (Barlan e Josapha, fol. 193vo; El Corbacho, fol. 
66ro) ; collogar (Conf. del amante, fol. 62ro) ; gollogo (Rimado de palacio, N, 834b; 
but MS E has solloco) ; callugar (Torres Naharro, II, p. 274). 
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supersede resu(s)citar,'** the latter like servicio a manifestly learned 
formation. The etymology of OSp. ¢araga “meatball filled with 
glass (to kill dogs),” long unknown,’ has been established by M. L. 


Wagner: the word is a variant form of-ceraca < *céracea, see RFE, 
XXI, 225-228. 


Or else medial s was assimilated to the ¢ of a preceding (usually, 
initial syllable), as in ¢ecar beside cessar,'*° enciengo beside encienso,'™ 
dial. recezo, receza from recessus.'* It is not without significance 


188 Recucitar was by no means uncommon; cf. Kalila et Digna, ed. Allen, p. 13 
(MS B); Barlan e Josapha, fols. 106vo var., 190vo var.; Conf. del amante, fols. 
97vo, 122vo, 272vo (twice), 379ro. But resu(s)¢itar prevailed throughout the 
Middle Ages; Oelschliger, op. cit., p. 179, attests it from the Cantar de Mio Cid 
and from Berceo; add J. Manuel, Libro del cavallero e del escudero (see Ford, 
op. cit., p. 36); Santa Catalina, fols. 17vo, 18ro; J. Ruiz, 1639d, 1645c; Barlan e 
Josapha, fols. 106vo, 117ro; El Cavallero Placidas, f'. 24vo; Crescentia, chapter 
iv; Grail Fragments, fols. 255ro, 263ro0; Palencia, Dos tratados, II, 50; Torres 
Naharro, II, 255; ef. the derivative in -ador in Grail Fragments, fol. 253r0. Com- 
parable cases include: ¢gerreguela ‘serrezuela’ (Alexandre, P, 1904b; O, 1763b: 
cerezuela); cilencio (Alezandre, P, 1249b, 1251b); zuyzo (Romancero general, see 
Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces, p. 408); Ast. zorza ‘picadillo para el 
chorizo’ < sorice (Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia espafiola, Madrid, 
1946), p. 153. The reverse type of assimilation is discernible in progegion (A pol- 
onio, 296b), facilitated by the rivalry between -sion and -cion. 

159 See J. Ruiz, 175b; Calisto y Melibea (1499), p. 13225. We might add to this 
series the case of Veldzquez as against Velasco, pointed out by Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual®, p. 198. The case of macico is more complicated, inasmuch as -iceus 
ordinarily yielded -izo in Old Spanish; see Espinosa, Arcaismos, p. 32. Notice 
also ceciliano “siciliano”’ in the Libros de Caballerias and in Huerta (Dicc. Hist., II, 
926). Notice OGal. Cezilla “Sicily” (Cantigas, Nos. 19, 169, 307, 334); cizillaa 
“Sicilian,”’ fem. (ibid., No. 69). 

160 Examples of OSp. cecar: Kalila et Digna, ed. Allen, MS A, chap. ii, 1. 6; 
Confisién del amante, fol. 250vo. (Cessar was the dominant form; see Berceo 
(Oelschliger, op. cit., p. 42a); Estoria del Rey Anemur (Ford, op. cit., p. 34); 
Visién de Filiberto (ibid., p. 33); Glos. lat.-esp. s. v. vaco; Rimado de palacio, N, 
147c, 807h, 808a, 809e, 822d, 828a, 1248b; El Corbacho, fols. 2ro, 6vo, 17vo, 27vo, 
33ro, 54vo; Confisién del amante, fols. 33vo, 75ro, i39vo; also in Old Portuguese, ef. 
Vida e Feitos de J. César, fols. 8ro, 44vo. 

161 See REW*, No. 4347a, 8. v. incensum. Here is the inventory: on the one 
side engienso (J. Ruiz, 27b, 1638h; Grail Fragments, fol. 272vo; Glos. lat.-esp., E 
1996 ; Calisto y Melibea, p. 9132), engensar (Santa Catalina, fol. 14vo; Glos. lat-esp., 
E 3066), engensario (Grail Fragments, fols. 272ro, 272vo; Glos. lat.-esp., E 906, 
1997), engensaria (Glos. lat.-esp., E 1194); on the other side engiengo (J. Manuel, 
Libro de la caza (Ford, op. cit., p. 37]; Rimado de palacio, N, 1497c; Glos. lat. -esp., 
T 1186). Similarly, in Old Portuguese incenso (Livro de Falcoaria, MS A, fols. 
3lvo, 49vo, 56vo; Livro de Citraria, ll. 655, 805) contrasts with engengo (Livro de 
Falcoaria, MS B, fol. 57ro). On the confusion of absinthium and incensum in 
Hispano-Latin, see G. Sachs, El libro de los caballos, Madrid, 1936, p. 115. 

18 Val. racés, Burg. recezo, receza, recejo “retroceso del agua en los remansos”’ 
are quoted by V. Garcia de Diego, Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, II, 19. 
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that there existed previously numerous Old Spanish words exhibiting 
the sequence ¢ . . . ¢, such as acugena,'® bogecar,'™ caneger (<lo- 
canecer),'®* cengeno,** cencgerro,'*" cengerrilla,** gergenar,’® ¢ergillo 


18 See REW®, No. 8480 s. v. siisan “lily” ; this Arabism has been discussed by 
Eguilaz y Yanguas and by Dozy and Engelmann, but not by Steiger. 

1 This word has been omitted in REW*. The connection with dscildre is 
obvious, the more so as that Latin word, in its transmission into Romance, fre- 
quently appears with an inorganic initial consonant, see REW*, No. 6111. Is the 
b- due to cross with vice (cf. OSp. bocedo “Ilanto’’)? Cf. Jud.-Sp. bocear, Ptg. 
bocejar and other variants collected by Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 93-94. In Falila et 
Digna, ed. Allen, p. 51, the variant readings bogegar and bostezar appeared in the 
manuscripts; bostezar is the form preserved in Glos. lat.-esp., s. vv. hio (E 2676), 
inhio (T 1802), and oscito (E 2790, T 1702); in El Corbacho, notice bocezar (fol. 
68ro) beside abocezar (fol. 30 ro). See also A. Zamora Vicente, RFE, XXVI, 
315-319, and J. Corominas, RPh., I, 34-38. 

168 Canecer appears in Kalila et Digna, ed. Allen, p. 86 (MS A, fol. 48 ro). 
The editor hesitated between the readings ¢anecer and ¢avecer and pointed out 
that the equivalent in MS B was alegrarse (p. 215). Solalinde’s edition of the 
text and his interpretation of the word (p. 290) are not accessible to me. The 
passage reads as follows: “Enpero yo meneavalos e ¢anegia con ellos quando quier 
que me venia emjentes.” See my essay on lo(u)¢gano in Three Hispanic Word 
Studies, UCPL, I, 248-257, 260-267, 284-288. 

166 This word will be the object of a special article. Diez, Kérting, and Meyer- 
Libke omitted it in their dictionaries; Richardson connected it with *singellus, 
Aguado with *cincingulum, Monlau with azymus, Alemany Bolufer admitted his 
inability to explain it, Garcia de Diego erroneously linked it to sincérus, but 
pointed out some important reflexes, including Sal. recencefiada “la niebla himeda 
y fria de los dias de hielo, la escarcha”’ and sencefio in Villalba, El peregrino curioso, 
Bibl. Esp., XXIII, 438 (see “Etimologias espafiolas,’’ RFE, VII, 117-119, and 
“Etimologia idealista,’”” RFE, XV, 232-234; in his criticism of Garcia de Diego’s 
derivation of OSp. sengido from sincérus rather than from sancitus, Spitzer, 
“Notes étymologiques,” RFE, XIII, 115-116, failed to discuss cencefio). Cen- 
cefio signified not only “unleavened,” speaking of bread (cf. Prim. crén. gen., 
p. 120ax,), but also “tall, lean, thin,” e.g. in J. Ruiz and in Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
(“cengefio e de pocas carnes”). Many additional data have been assembled by 
Espinosa, Arcaismos, p. 105. The etymon is undoubtedly cincinnus “curl, lock”’ 
(> “thin’’), see TALL, III, 1060; see also Glos. lat.-esp., E 441 and T 1527. The 
Castilian suffix -efio thus goes back not only to -ineus, but to -innus as well; the 
statements in AJPh., LXV, 372-381, require revision. (Since the completion of 
the present article, the special stud;; here promised has appeared: ““The Etymology 
of Spanish cencefio,” St. Phil., XLV, 37-49.) 

167 See J. Ruiz, 874d, 1188b; Glos. lat.-esp., P 161, T 856; Torres Naharro, 
I, p. 263. The etymon is Basque zinzerri, see REW*, No. 9621. 

168 See Torres Naharro, I, p. 225. 

169 See REW®, No. 1941, s. v. circindre. Examples include Barlan e Josapha, 
fol. 104ro; Glos. lat.-esp., E 2518. The spelling sercenado in Berceo, San Millén, 
9la, is comparable to those discussed in notes 178-180. 
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beside ¢argillo,!”® gigion < scissidne,'™ cierco,!” cizatia,!™ exergigtio ; *™ 
notice the group ¢ercustangia, ciengia, congiencia, ligencgia, magnitfi- 
cencia..7> In spite of this strong pressure, some learned words like 
silencio, solaz beside solacio, solugion, and suficiente, seem to have 
succeeded in preserving the inherited s.'7° Although the general 
tendency in Spanish has been to replace s by ¢ rather than the 


170 See REW?, No. 1939, s. v. circellus, and Manual‘, p. 70. Cergillo occurs in 
Glos. lat.-esp., E 447, 2019; also in numerous sources quoted in the Dicc. Hist., 
II, 997; the variant form gargillo in J. Ruiz, 1004a. (argillo is simultaneously a 
product of sarcellum. 

11 This word, signifying “‘chill, fever, and ague,”’ occurs in Rimado de palacio, 
N, 462c (the corresponding passage in MS E contains segiones), and in Confisién 
del amante, fol. 125vo. Meyer-Liibke does not list it in his dictionary; Cuervo, 
Disquisiciones filulégicas, I, p. 151, conceded that the origin of the word was un- 
known to him. The Dicc. Hist., Il, 927, offers material from the Crénica de 
D. Juan II, from Zurita, Pineda, and Tirso de Molina. 

Two etymologies suggest themselves: scissid ‘‘division, cut” (Macrobius), 
“tearing apart” (Arator); and sectid “(surgical) cut, operation’ (Pliny), “castra- 
tion” (Apuleius). Semantically, the second base, long known to the medical 
profession, seems the more acceptable (“operation” > “fever’’). See also Menén- 
dez Pidal, Romania, XXIX, 345, and J. Vallejo, RFE, XXVIII, 63-66, who 
posit accessid. As a term of agriculture (“harvest’”’ > “July’”), sectid has, in- 
cidentally, been perpetuated in Franco-Provengal, see REW*, No. 7767. In 
that same dictionary, the entry *scisdre (No. 7725) is in urgent need of revision. 

12—n Latin, both circius and cercius are recorded, the latter in Seneca, a 
native of Spain; cf. linteum beside lenteum (in inscriptions), which underlies OSp. 
liengo, Ptg. lengo. Therefore, Ford (op. cit., p. 33) and Meyer-Liibke (REV%, 
No. 1945) were wrong in starring cercius; as usual, Menéndez Pidal was more 
accurate, see Manual*, p. 150. Examples include Docum. ling. Esp., No. 110 
(La Rioja Baja, A.D. 1147); J. Manuel, El libro de la caza, p. 5111, and El libro del 
cavallero e del escudero, pp. 5002 and 50413, 23; Glos. lat.-esp., T 24, E 550, 551. 
For dialectal material, see Espinosa, Arcaismos, p. 25. 

173 This is a literary word of Graeco-Latin background ({:{4ma) ; a relatively 
old example would be Torres Naharro, II, p. 250. The second consonant appears 
to have been voiced, according to material assembled by Espinosa, Arcaismos, 
pp. 42, 92-93. 

114 Frercicio appears in late Old Spanish; see Confisién del amante, fol. 118vo0; 
Palencia, Dos tratados, I, 5, 103; II, 6, 7. In the latter work, notice also exergita- 
gion: II, 20, 21, 22, 23, etc. 

178 See my word-list in UCPL, I, 101-132. 

176 Silencio occurs in Berceo; see also Barlan e Josapha, foi. 207vo, Confisién 
del amante, fols. 51ro, 182vo. OSp. solaz, solazar, solazoso go back to sdlacium 
rather than solatium (Ford, op. cit., p. 16), are presumably borrowings, although 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual*, pp. 168, 231, does not seem to admit it. Solagio is 
of later date; see Torres Naharro, I, 156, 255. Solucion occurs in Confisién del 
amante, fol. 176ro; sufigiente, ibid., fol. 220vo, and previously in Barlan e Josapha, 
fol. 148r0. Notice that the prefix sobre-, very much in contrast to so-, preserves 
the traditional form, in spite of the temptation to assimilate initial s- to medial 
-¢- in words like sobreceja, sobregena. 
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reverse,'”’ the state of flux and uncertainty could not but lead to the 
coinage of occasional variants like sergeta (beside ¢ergeta),!"* serviz 
(beside ¢erviz, pronounced [tservits]),!"° seligio (beside ¢eligio, 
¢ctlicio) .*%° 

d) Initial s- was partially assimilated to medial z [dz] by chang- 
ing into ¢- [ts]; total assimilation would have been structurally 
impossible in this case.'** (enziello beside senziello is a clear-cut,'™ 


117 The phenomenon has been briefly touched upon by Menéndez Pidal in 
Manual‘, p. 198. The original standard word for “left” was siniestro; later we 
find ysquierdo (Calisto y Melibea, pp. 1222, 14225) beside yzquierdo (Lapidario 
[quoted by Ford, op. cit., p. 26]; Torres Naharro, II, 231); mesclar (Vida Mar. 
Eg., |. 200; Palencia, Dos tratados, II, 26) beside mezclar (Dos tratados, II, 51); 
mesquino (Vida Mar. Eg., \l. 73, 270, 353, 404; Danca de la muerte, |. 470; Palencia, 
Tratados, II, 31, and passim in Old Spanish texts) beside later mezquino; then 
bizcocho for biscocho, etc. The starting point of this movement, characterizing 
the language of the declining Middle Ages, remains to be determined. It is 
not impossible that the process was parallel to the shift assechanga > acechanga; 
if so, the initial phase must have been the coéxistence of mesclar and mezclanza 
(see UCPL, I, 108), the forerunner of mescolanza; then the verb changed to 
mezclar ; mesquino followed suit and emerged as mezquino; and an ever increasing 
number of other formations have since been involved. If detailed studies should 
corroborate this hypothesis, the origin of a minor phonetic shift would be de- 
termined. 

118 Cerceta “widgeon” goes back to querquédula, *cercédula, see REW*, No. 
6952; ef. OFr. cercele. Examples include: J. Manuel, Libro de la caza (Ford, 
op. cit., pp. 34, 37, where ¢ercetero is also attested) and Glos. lat.-esp., T 730, E 
1136; the Dicc. Hist., I1, 997, quotes from the Libro de Alexandre, from Villena, 
and Lépez de Ayala. The abnormal variant sergeta appears in Glos. lat.-esp., 
P 151. Notice the use of sierco for ¢ierco in Canticum Canticorum, 4: 16 (ed. 
Cornu). 

119 Cerviz: J. Ruiz, 242a, 1293d; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 175ro; Rimado de 
palacio, E, 1738d; Confisién del amante, fol. 142vo; Calisto y Melibea, p. 30s. 
Serviz: Rimado de palacio, N, 1099a. See REW*, No. 1848. 

180 The popular form of cilicium < «Aixov has not persisted in Western Ro- 
mance. (Cilicio: Barlan e Josapha, fol. 133vo0; celigio: Santa Oria, 17b; J. Ruiz, 
1255d; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 104ro, 146r0; J. Ruiz, 1255d; Estoria del Rey 
Anemur, p. 6; Danga de la muerte, |. 258; for more examples, see the Dicc. Hist., 
II, 951. The erratic variant seligio is mentioned by Ford as occurring in Estoria 
del Rey Anemur, p. 387. 

181 Tnitial [dz] does not seem to have existed in Old Spanish. True, in 
Hellenisms graphs like zelo, zelar, zeloso, zelotes, zefiro are on record; but then, the 
same words were frequently spelled with ¢- and there is nothing to prove that the 
use of z- was more than a historical reminiscence. See Ford, op. cit., pp. 25, 35. 
On ititial z-, see Joseph J. Cheskis, RR, VII, 230, who offers the control of Hebrew 
transliterations (many Hebrew words are misprinted). Notice zeniza in the 
Cancionero de Baena, No. 86, and in the Libro de la miseria de homne, 21a (against 
cenisa: 13b; ceniza: 23a). 

18 Senziello was used in the earlier texts (e.g. Libro del cavallero e del escudero, 
p. 494), senzillo in the later texts (J. Ruiz, 1019c, 1555d; Calisto y Melibea, p. 
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cisra (<*¢izra < sicera) a tolerably reliable example.'* Notice that 
this explanation would apply also to sicidu > OSp. suzio, ¢uzio, 
but not to OPtg. ¢ujo; since diffusion of a Castilian feature is un- 
likely in this case, the word has been classed under a). 

e) Medial -s- [z] changed to -z- [dz] in partial assimilation to 
initial ¢- [ts] at a very early date; this assumption would explain 
the three notoriously difficult words ceniza,'™ gereza,'** and ¢gerveza.'** 


1413; Torres Naharro, I, 270). The aberrant variant cenzillo occurs in Rimado de 
palacio, N, 139b (but MS E: senzillo), and in P. Guillén de Segovia, see Tallgren, 
op. cit., p. 79. Cenzillo was used by Venegas, in contrast to Nebrija, according 
to B. Escudero de Juana, La ortografia de Lebrija comparada con la de los siglos 
XV, XVI, XVII, Madrid, 1923, pp. 26, 27, 123. Traces of the abnormal pro- 
nunciation have been identified by Espinisa, Arcatsmos, p. 78. Cenzillo appears 
in the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo. To this case may be likened Lat. sarcire > OSp. 
carzir, curzir, but in Portuguese with s-; see Espinosa, op. cit., p. 16. A. Alonso’s 
derivation of ¢urzir, surzir (both spellings occur in Covarrubias) from surgere 
(NRFH, 1, 1) appears hazardous to me in the light of Ptg. serzir. The pending 
publication of H. and R. Kahane’s splendid study on surgere in the Romance 
languages may clarify the issue. 

183 See Manual*, p. 158; D. 8. Blondheim, Les parlers judéo-romans et la 
Vetus Latina, Paris, 1925, p. lxxxi; O. H. Hauptmann, HR, X, 40; R. Levy, HR, 
XI, 60. O6clschliger quotes sicera from Sahagin (A.D. 984), Avilés (A.D. 1155); 
zidra from Vida de Santo Domingo, 55b. 

1% Espinosa, Arcaismos, p. 89, has correctly observed that in this and the 
following two words initial [ts] may have swerved medial -s- [z] from its normal 
course, changing it into [dz]. But, in contrast to the present writer, he seems to 
reckon with yet other factors. The base is given by Cuervo and Ford as *ciniciu, 
by Meyer-Liibke as *cinisia (REW*, No. 1930); the latter reconstruction is ac- 
cepted in Manual*, p. 180, where cendra is retraced to cinere, p. 161; the plural 
cinera would have been more accurate. (Ceniza was the standard form: Santa 
Marta, fols. 3vo, 5vo; J. Ruiz, 75a, 1178d; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 120vo, 197vo; 
Rimado de palacio, N, 955a, 1066d, 1177b, 1183c; Glos. lat.-esp., E 884; El Cor- 
bacho, fol. 40vo0; Confisién del amante, fol. 395vo; Torres Naharro, I, 152, and II, 
30; cf. OJud.-Sp. de[s }penizar: HR, X,41. But notice genisa in Rimado de palacio, 
E. 1587b, 1589c; for examples of cenicga, see the Dicc. Hist., 11, 966. The variant 
zeniza in Glos. lat.-esp., E 2356, may be due to an orthographic whim; cf. en- 
blanquezer (E 2393, 2424, 2502) beside enblanquecido (T 1399); cf. note 153. 

For the West, cf. OGal. cijsa, cijisa, quoted by Riibecamp, BF, I, 306. The 
vacillation, in P. Menino’s Livro de Falcoaria, between sinza (MS A, fol. 46vo 
[twice ]) and ciinza (MS B, fol. 55vo) is too late to carry great significance. 

188 The base is cerasea or ceresea; see REW*, No. 1823; Manual®, p. 52; Meyer- 
Liibke, RFE, VIII, 234; Ford, op. cit., pp. 87-88, with reference to older theories 
of Migica and Cuervo; Espinosa, Arcaismos, pp. 88-89; E. H. Tuttle, RR, IX, 
317-318. Ptg. cereja shows development along different lines. Ancient examples 
include: J. Ruiz, 1291d; Glos. lat.-esp., E 850; Confisién del amante, fol. 270vo; 
the Dice. Hist., 11, 1004, quotes from Don Juan Manuel, Santillana, and Ferndndez 
de Oviedo, ef. cerezo ‘cherry tree,” in Glos. lat.-esp., E 799. The Dicc. Hist. 
offers material on cereceda, cerecero, cerecilla. 

186 The base is given as cervésia or cerevisia; Baist, Grundriss, 2nd ed., I, p. 886, 
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f) Some words show a shift ¢ > s (apparently orthographic 
rather than phonetic) in late Old Portuguese alone: ¢amarra,!*" 
censor,'** cima,!*® cumo,'*® danca;!™ conversely, massa yields to 
maca.'* Regional coincidence of two originally separate sounds is 
involved.!* 

g) Occasionally, the shift s > ¢ is not traceable to an internal 
Romance process, but goes back to an earlier phase. This is cer- 
tainly true of cendal, connected with cwday ;'* it may apply to the 


reconstructs the termination *-icia. Menéndez Pidal and Espinosa assume that 
the word does not belong to the traditional stock. My collection does not con- 
tain very old examples; the Dicc. Hist., II, 1024, quotes cervesia from Gordonio; 
cervisa from Andanzas de Tafur; cerveza from Ferndndez de Oviedo. 

187 The etymon is Ar. sammaiir ; notice the variant chamarra (Manual*, p. 121); 
camarra is found in Rimado de palacio, N, 293b; camarrén in Torres Naharro, I, 
284. On the question of spelling in Portuguese, see J. Leite de Vasconcelos, 
Estudos de Filologia Mirandesa, 2 vols., Lisbon, 1900-1901, II, 180. 

188 In Vida e Feitos de Julio César, both ¢éssor (fol. 2vo) and ssenssor (fol. 2ro) 
are found. 

18° Tn Old Spanish, only ¢ima < cjma < «ipa seems to occur; in Old Portu- 
guese, cima dominates, but toward the close of the Middle Ages, as the border- 
line between s and ¢ was effaced, the spelling sima is found, too; ef. Livro de 
Falcoaria, A, fols. 37ro, 48vo, 54ro (as against MS B, fols. 48ro, 56vo); Livro de 
Citraria, ll. 145, 184, 199, 356, 468, 658, 760, 834 (as against ll. 423, 829, 836). 

1 The etymology of this word is debated. Ford, op. cit., p. 34, favors Gr. 
fwuds; Meyer-Liibke (REW#, No. 9632) follows Fokker in tracing the word to Ar. 
zim. Espinosa, Arcatismos, pp. 43-44, thinks of a contamination of the Greek 
word by sicus. In Old Spanish ¢- prevails throughout: Libro del cavallero e del 
escudero, p. 5094; Lapidario, p. 1620; El Corbacho, fol. 42vo; Confisién del amante, 
fol. 230vo ; Calisto y Melibea, p. 1829; Torres Naharro, I, 291. Notice Old Leonese 
zumar in Libro de los caballos, p. 150. In late Old Portuguese, there was a (pre- 
sumably orthographic) wavering between ¢umo (Livro de Falcoaria, A, fols. 3lvo 
[twice], 40vo; B, fols. 47ro, 51vo) and sumo (Livro de Falcoaria, A, fol. 31vo; 
Livro de Citraria, lines 476, 575, 845, 852). 

1%1 The etymology of this word is one of the most debated problems in Ro- 
mance linguistics. Germanic origin is probable. In Old Spanish, the only 
spelling known was with -¢-: danga (Santa Catalina, fol. 14vo; Barlan e Josapha, 
fol. 183r0; Glos. lat.-esp., E 775; Danga de la muerte, passim; El Corbacho, fol. 
25ro), dangar (El Corbacho, fol. 65vo; Confisién del amante, fols. 178vo, 214ro, 
264ro, 347ro, 377ro, 402ro, 465ro; Palencia, Dos tratados, I1, 43), dangador (El 
Corbacho, fol. 61vo). 

1 Tn Old Spanish, one finds massa (Vida Mar. Ey., |. 765), amassar (J. Ruiz, 
968c; Rimado de palacio, N, 1276b, 1836a); but in late Old Portuguese rather 
maga (Livro de Citraria, |. 478), amagar (ibid., ll. 477, 553). 

1% Cf. the notes 74 and 81 with the notes 187-192. 

1% Extrapeninsular branches of this difficult word also presuppose a variant 
form of the base with initial [ts]; see Ford, op. cit., p. 70; A. Castro, RFE, VIII, 
333-334; REW*, No. 7935; Oelschliger is in doubt whether the form celdal 
(Covarrubias, A.D. 1112) should be classed as a variant. A. Alonso is inclined to 
ascribe the form of cendal to Arabic transmission (RFH, VII, 60-63; NRFH, I, 2). 
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prefixes sub-, sym- > ¢a-, cam-;'** the latter may have paved the 
way for saburra > ¢ahorra.** Soccu > cueco is obscure.!*” 

h) There remains a small residue of words defying classification. 
The best known is quisab > quiga, Mod. Sp. quizd(s).'** 

Against this background, the shift assechanga > acechanga, en- 
tailing the transformation of assechar into acechar, loses its appear- 
ance of anomaly. The breakdown shows clearly that agechanca be- 
longs to subgroup b), by far the strongest of all those studied. 
Though the shift was tendential, there are few cases in which it was 
to be expected and yet failed to materialize. Once a derivative in 
-anca was coined from assechar (conceivably in imitation of matanga, 


1% The history of this prefix ¢a(m)- will be traced in a separate essay. 

1% Bourciez, Eléments, 3rd ed., p. 406, and Menéndez Pidal, Manual’, p. 120, 
attribute this change to Andalusian ceceo without associating it with the general 
development of the prefixes sub-, sym-. 

187 There exists a rich literature on this word, which cannot be discussed here; 
see H. Schuchardt, ZRPh., XV, 106; W. Meyer-Libke, REW*, No. 8052; G. 
Gréber, ALLG, V, 471; J. D. M. Ford, Sibilants, pp. 72-73; E. Gorra, Lingua ¢ 
letteratura spagnuola delle origini, p. 53; V. Garcia de Diego, “Etimologias es- 
pafiolas,” RFE, VI, 127-131; L. Spitzer and A. Castro, RFE, VIII, 404; R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual*, p. 120; A. M. Espinosa hijo, Arcaismos, pp. 18-19. 
A definite study remains to be written. An old instance would be Estoria de los 
quatro dotores, p. 106;s. 

16 To the studies of Cuervo, Ford, Tallgren, Hanssen, Menéndez Pidal, 
Gavel, Garcia de Diego, Kriiger, and Sanchez Sevilla, ably summarized by 
Espinosa, Arcaismos, pp. 100-101, add A. W. Munthe, Anteckningar om folkmdlet 
i en trakt af vestra Asturien, Upsala, 1887, p. 85 (where WAst. quizabis, quiciabis; 
Standard Bable quiciaves, quicids ; Gal. quizaves, quizaes, quisais, quizayes, zecayes) ; 
R. K. Spaulding, “Two Problems of Spanish Syntax,” Hisp., XXIV, 311-315 
(who is more concerned with the rise of the variant quizds), and J. D. Fitzgerald, 
RHi, VI, 249-255. In the 15th and early 16th century, quicd was the prevalent 
form; see Carlos Maynes, chap. xxxvii; Enperador Ottas, chap. xlix; El Corbacho, 
fols. 29vo, 36vo (twice), 42ro, 43vo (twice), 47vo, 49vo, 50vo, 57ro, 67vo, 72vo, 
90vo; Confisién del amante, fols. 388ro, 397ro; Calisto y Melibea, pp. 3s, 3m, 482, 
5720, 136m, 14714; Palencia, Dos tratados, I, 78; Torres Naharro, I, 179, 227, 
261, 262; II, 20, 79, 143, 147. Notice quicgave in Kalila et Digna, ed. Allen, p. 
193var ; similar forms occur as late as the Judaeo-Spanish Biblia de la Casa de Alba; 
Ast. quizaves, quiciaves, quiciabes are recorded by Acevedo y Huelves (p. 183) and 
Canellada (p. 308). The degree of confusion is exemplified by the use of quigd in 
the Farga a manera de tragedia, ed. Rennert, lines 479, 990, beside quigds, ibid., 
lines 676, 938. 

I have deliberately omitted obvious loan-words like OSp. gafrin <OFr. 
safrin (A. Castro, RFE, VIII, 326-327; X, 135); rangal, possibly from Reims (id., 
ibid., X, 125). A Alonso, NRFH, I, 1, would have done well to separate sinzel, 
cincel “‘chisel,’’ borrowed from Provengal-Catalan (REW*, No. 1474), from the 
rest of his examples, since s- and -c- alternated in the language from which the 
word was absorbed. I have omitted sencido, cencido, of dubious ancestry (sincérus 
is hardly a plausible base). 
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venganga, viltanga, and the like), the phonetic shift was predictable; 
more accurately speaking, the appearance of a variant with -¢- 
instead of -ss- was the obvious consequence. In most of the 
formations whose spread is accessible to observation, the original 
and the secondary variants co-existed over a period of centuries. 
The outcome of their struggle for supremacy varied from case to 
case and was conditioned by a variety of (frequently determinable) 
circumstances. 
VIII. Conclusion 


In summary, the following sequence of events can be recon- 
structed. With the first wave of Roman conquerors, the Iberian 
Peninsula absorbed the verbs sectdri, assectdri, insectdri “to follow 
(steadily and tacitly),” used in military life, in hunting, and in 
reference to the courting of women. The Latin lexicon which 
reached territories conquered at a later date may or may not have 
contained these words in the vernacular stratum. As the deponen- 
tial endings were discarded throughout the Empire, a conflict 
arose in Hispanic Latinity between the homophones sectdri and 
*sectdre “to cut, to harvest,” based on secdre and used by the rural 
population in widely scattered parts of the Empire, including the 
Iberian Peninsula, where it has lingered on in the conservative 
dialects of the northwest. The result of the conflict was the aban- 
donment of sectéri in favor of assectdéri, permitting the latter to 
cumulate the meanings of the two closely related, yet not quite 
synonymous words; scattered remnants of sectéri may have per- 
sisted in El Bierzo, disguised beyond recognition through attraction 
by itactdre > echar; insectaéri entrenched itself in Galicia. Asseitar 
[a-sej-'tar] was used in early Ibero-Romance from the Atlantic 
coast to the Ebro valley (in the east, it was overlaid by Gallo- 
Romance aguaytar, of Frankish ancestry); this basic form, at a 
later date, cast off the variant assechar in the central dialects. From 
Roman days, the verb had been accompanied by the designation of 
the agent assechador <(as)sectatore; in the preliterary period, new 
verbal substantives, assecho (beside OGal. asseita) and assechamiento 
(OPtg. asseitamento) were added to the stock of the word family. 

Meanwhile, a suffix only scantily represented in the traditional 
Hispanic lexicon, -anga, was radiating from Southern and Northern 
France. In the late Middle Ages, when the prestige of Provengal 
and French culture was at its highest, many words terminating in 
-ansa and -ance, respectively, forced their way into Spanish and 
Portuguese, not to speak of Catalan. The growing success of the 
imported suffix may be measured by its repeated addition to native 
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stems. In the course of this process, somewhere around 1400, the 
new derivative assechanca, possibly coined in imitation of matanga, 
venganca, and viltanca (all three notoriously old), rapidly rose to 
prominence in Castilian and, to a lesser extent, in peripheral di- 
alects. At this stage, a trend toward assimilation of the ['s] to the 
following [ts] made itself felt, giving rise to the variant form 
agechanga, comparable to ¢arga, ¢arcillo, cecina, ¢gecial, cedaco, 
cervicto, ¢imengera, and recucitar. Wavering between assechanca 
and agechancga spread to other members of the word family; one by 
one, the new forms acechar, acecho, acechamiento,acechadero, agechén, 
acgechador arose; in the dialects of Leon and Andalusia, aphaeresis 
and prefix change led to the coinage of cecha, cechero, recechar, rececho, 
comparable to (obsolete) Ptg. ceitoso. The influence exerted by a 
derivative on the primitive is not an exceptional phenomenon; 
witness Sp. cerrar, Ptg. cujo, which, more likely than not, owe their 
initial consonant (which replaces Lat. s-) to the influence of encerrar 
and encujar, encujentar, respectively, if it is true that medial [ns ] 
tends to yield [nts]; similarly, Sp. iubla and fiudo, unless they were 
initially regionalisms, have been reshaped to conform to corre- 
sponding verbs, presumably inniabildre and innéddre (or annddare) .'** 
Surprisingly, the word first exposed to the shift -sse- > -ce-, namely 
assechanca, was the one that most tenaciously withstood the 
standardization of the secondary variant. The failure of agechanca 
to prevail may be attributed to the transformation of assechanga, 
at the threshold of the Renaissance, into a pre-eminently literary 
word, even as the once popular suffix -anca was approaching the 
state of extinction and thus increasingly assuming an archaic char- 
acter. Of all the members of the word family, assechanga was also 
the one most conservative in meaning, continuing to denote an 
ambush, a trap, especially in set phrases like armar, poner assechan- 
cas, used frequently in a figurative sense. In the meantime, 
the verb, closely followed by other formations, underwent a semantic 
shift, signifying primarily “to pry, tospy, to peep.” In Portuguese, 
the entire word family was eliminated as a result of its clash with 
aceitar < acceptdre; in most of the territory, asseitar and aceitar 
had become homophones through coincidence of originally carefully 
distinguished [s] and [ts]. The phenomenon is reminiscent of the 


199 See REW?, Nos. 4445, 4447, 5948. But cf. RFE, III, 301-318; BDHA, I, 
158-160. Ona similar case in French, see B. Hasselrot, Stud. Neoph., XVII, 287. 
As will be shown in my forthcoming contribution to the new Menéndez Pidal 
homage volume, rebelle > rebelde has been reshaped after rebeldia, which branched 
off rebellia in imitation of osadia, porfacadia. 
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disappearance of OFr. noer ‘‘to swim’ under the pressure of noer 
“to knot,” which coincides chronologically with the loss of the 
original contrast between open and closed pretonic 0.2 As in 
French nag(i)er, the word for “‘navigate,” had to fill the gap created 
by the discarding of noer and actually developed with astonishing 
speed the urgently needed connotation of “‘swimming,” so in Portu- 
guese the set phrase espreitar uma ocasido “‘to avail oneself of, to 
exploit, an opportunity” provided the material for replacement of 
the moribund asseitar™. 
Yakov MALKIEL 


University of California 


DocuUMENTATION 


[DAut. stands for Diccionario de autoridades, DH for the Academy’s 
Diccionario histérico, C for Cuervo’s Diccionario de construccién y 
régimen. | 


ASSECHAR. Non fallava en ellos el diablo retrecha, / el que todas 
sazones a los buenos asecha (Gonzalo de Berceo, Vida de Santa Oria, ed. 
C. C. Marden, 12ed [based on a late medieval Castilianized version ]; but 
acecha in the edition by F. Janer in BAE, vol. L'VII [based on an 18th 
century copy of the lost ancient Navarro-Aragonese MS]); todos los 
ladronciellos, eya velar: / que assechan por los pestiellos, eya velar (idem, 
El duelo de la Virgen, 18lab); dixo le manyana soviese assechando, / 
quando sobre Licorides ssoviese orando (Libro de Apolonio, ed. Marden, 
374ced; C); ovo Alexandre a Poro assechar / en medio de la muela en un 
firme lugar (Libro de Alexandre, O, 191lab; but P, 2053a: agechar); 
silvan por las Riberas muchas malas serpientes, / estan dias e noches 
aguzando los dientes, / assechan a las almas, non tienen a al mientes 
(Libro de Alexandre, O, 2177abc; P, 2319¢: asechan); deve dezir al diablo 
amenacandol que se vaya, et que non ande en derredor asi como quien 
asecha (Las siete partidas, I, iv, 17, C); el que quiso matar a otro por 
armas y le assecho para ello con sus armas, empero no lo pudo fazer, 
porque le destorvaron . .. ha pena de homezillo (ibid., VII, viii, 12; 
DAut. and DH); que pena deve aver el que asechare a casa de la reyna.— 
Asechan sobre los tejados o por los furados que a en las paredes, o que 
ellos fazen (Espéculo, II, xv, 9; C and DH); asi como los enemigos estan 
todavia asechando para fazer mal, otrosi los otros deven estar apercibidos 
para guardarse dellos (ibid., ITI, vi, 9, C); peche x maravedis qualquier 
que a las mugeres asechare en el banno (Fuero de Zorita, see Mem. Hist. 
Esp., XLIV, 68; DH); andava amenazando mucho a Paris, el infante, e 


200 For the latest interpretation of this famous “‘chain-reaction,” see W. von 
Wartburg, Einfiihrung in Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft, 
pp. 138-140. 

* OGal. espreitar occurs in the Cantigas (Nos. 264, 345). 
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asechandolo con sus cavalleros por doquier que el andava; mays Paris 
andava yaquanto lexos, guardandose (Historia troyana en prosa y en verso, 
fol. 107 vo); aquella es la su cara e su ojo de bezerro; / jcatat, catat como 
assecha! barrunta nos como perro (Libro de buen amor, ed. Ducamin, 
874ab; the passage occurs only in MS §, ca. 1400); luego a la entrada, a la 
mano derecha, / estava una messa muy noble e muy fecha, / delante ella 
grand fuego, de si grand calor echa, / tres comen a ella, uno a otro 
assecha (ibid., MS S, 1270abed; in MS G [ca. 1389] the passage reads: 
el uno al otro asecha); andavan assechando commo ie poderian quitar lo 
que traya (Cuento del enperador Ottas de Rroma, ed. A. de los Rfos, chap. 
xviii); estos andavan siempre contra el rrey, asechando como bastirian 
encobiertamente ssu mal e su onta (Carlos Maynes, ed. Bonilla y San 
Martin, chap. iv); e el galgo andole a derredor e asecho de qual parte lo 
poderia coger (ibid., chap. xxvii); entonge sse guisaron todos e ssacaron 
las espadas de las baynas que trayan sobarcadas, e estovieron asechando; 
atanto vieron venir a Barroquer (tbid., chap. xxxi); mas si non quisieredes 
matar los moradores de la tierra, seran vos como clavos en los ojos et 
langas en los costados, et assecharvos han en la tierra de vuestra moranca 
(Biblia medieval romanceada, MS Esc. I-j-8, Numeri, xxxiii, 55); mas si 
alguno quisiere mal a su vezino e lo assechare e lo matare (ibid., Deu- 
teronomy, xix, 11); e asy estavan anbos a dos asechandose commo se 
podian mas de mal fazer; ca mucho se dubdavan e resgelavan uno de otro 
(La leyenda del cavallero del cisne, ed. Mazorriaga, p. 144 [fol. 48vo]); 
antes por cierto el gran dragon que asecha / la plata e oro muy mucho 
me dafia (Fr. Migir, in El Cancionero de Baena, No. 38 [p. 44]); e yo 
bien le assecho / al ssynple contrecho, / sy no me da pecho / dyre ssu 
vileza / en plaza ssyn techo (Alvar Rruyz de Toro, ibid., No. 394 [p. 
449]); por en soplico al noble bendito / ssu primo el alcallde, el qual 
syenpre asecha (J. A. de Baena, ibid., No. 411 [p. 462]); un huevo me 
davas tu cada dia; avjada te tenia el que te comio; asechandote estava el 
traydor (A. Martinez de Toledo, El Corvacho, ed. Simpson, p. 118); 
acaesce muchas vezes que algunos omnes estan asechando para ferir o 
fazen fabla o consejo para ferir (Cortes de Leén y Castilla, I, p. 529, DH); 
e el duque assechava otrosi a el como lo podria ferir en esta mesma guisa 
(La gran conquista de ultramar, ed. 1503, fol. 64, DH); andando Gani- 
medes un dia a caza .. . asechole Tantalo, rey de Phrigia, e robole (El 
Tostado, Sobre Eusebio, part I, chap. xlix, DH); se que los lobos ambrien- 
tos contino, / por ver si me parto, estan asechando (J. del Encina, Teatro 
completo, p. 219, DH); esta noche lo aseche / y dijo que es caballero, / y 
no hortelano (Gil Vicente, Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, ed. D. Alonso, 
ll. 1164-1166). Cf. Libro de la miseria, 125c; Libro de los gatos, fol. 
166vo; ONav. seyan asechando lur ayzifia (A.D. 1333; quoted by G. 
Tilander, Los fueros de Aragén, p. 261). 

Que andan a estas horas assechando a la castidad de la innocente 
doncella (Fr. Luis de Granada, Guta de pecadores, ed. 1730, p. 161, DH); 
otro religioso . . . asech6 con cuydado y vid que era el prior (J. de Si- 
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giienza, Historia de la orden de S. Jerénimo, ed. 1600, p. 335b, DH); com- 
pelido de la hembre le aseché y ahondé mas de una hora por el contorno 
de la tienda (Estebanillo Gonzdlez, in BAE, XX XIII, 338, DH). 


ASSETAR. El assetar del diablo (El caballero Placidas, ed. Knust, 
fol. 25vo). 

ASSENCHAR. Vieron alli cerca de la tienda, estando despiertos 
guardando, quebrantarse la tierra hazia arriba, e fueron se alli a assenchar, 
por ver que era y que no (Historia de Enrrique fi de Oliva, Soc. bibl. esp., 
VIII, 85). 


ACECHAR. Yo acechavalo fasta que salia; desy venjame para el 
canastillo (Kalila et Digna, MS A [ca. 1400], ed. Allen, p. 84; MS B 
[15th cent. ] has asechava); et desta misma guisa deven fazer al clerigo 
que denostase a su obispo, et nol quisiese obedecer, o le acechase para 
matar lo en qual manera quier (Las siete partidas, I, vi, 60, C); viven 
sienpre en trabajo et en pesar acechando tienpo para fazerles mal (ibid., 
II, v, 9,°C; var. asechando) ; acecho por ver quien era aquel que le visitava 
e acorria a tan gran cuita (Castigos e documentos, in BAE, LI, 99a, C); e el 
Duce azechava, otrosy, a el, commo le poderia ferir (El cavallero del cisne, 
p. 144 [passage supplied by editor from other MS, cf. supra the quotation 
of the parallel passage from La gran conquista de ultramar, ed. 1503); 
ca yo esto aguzando mi entendimiento por agechar los tienpos que son 
para fazer (Confisién del amante, fol. 166vo); porque todos los ladrones 
acgechan e buscan commo podran furtar las rriquezas (ibid., fol. 189vo); 
si rrie 0 faze otra qualquier contenencia, luego es a la mirar e agechar, 
pensando quanto mal puede (ibid., fol. 192ro); ni dexava christianos, ni 
moros, ni judios, cuyos enterramientos no visitava: de dia los acechava, de 
noche los desenterrava (Comedia de Calisto y Melibea, ed. Foulché-Delbose, 
p. 86 [Burgos, 1499]; p. 91 [Seville, 1501 ]); Euticio, irritado de que su hijo 
trate de casarse con Calamita, da orden a un criado que le aceche y 
quando le vea salir de casa de su querida le mate (Comedia Calamita 
[ca. 1520]; see the dictionary of Mexican Spanish by F. Ramos y Duarte, 
2nd ed., p. 14); iuntamente halagallos / y contalle vuestros duelos, / 
andar de noche acechallos, / mandar de dia a llamallos / y pedilles dos mil 
celos (Torres Naharro, Propalladia and Other Works, ed. Gillet, I, pp. 
247-248); Lucifer, que nos acecha / por hacerse nuestro rey (Sanchez de 
Badajoz, Recopilacién, 1,§29); muchos nifios que acechaban quando abrian 
las puertas ([ Tercera] Crénica general, part IV, chap. iii, DAut.); quien 
acecha por agujero ve su duelo (Refrdn, DAut.). Notice the spelling 
azechar in J. Timoneda, El patrafiuelo, ed. F. Ruiz Morcuende, Madrid, 
1930, p. xxxv. 

Yo pondré enemistad entre ti y la mujer, y entre su simiente y la 
tuya; y ésta te quebrara la cabeza, y ti andards siempre acechando 
(Vulgate: insidiari] a sus calcafiares, que es, armdndole lazos en todos 
sus pasos y caminos (Fr. Luis de Granada, in BAE, VI, 485b, C); mas 
sintiendo los golpes carniceros, / el 4nimo turbado y los sentidos, / las 
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atentas orejas acechaban / adénde con menor rigor sonaban (A. de Ercilla 
y Zafiiga, La Araucana, in BAE, XVII, 55b, C); si tal vez la aceché 
por verla sola, / en ferviente atencién orar la via (B. de Valbuena, El 
Bernardo, in BAE, XVII, 189a, C); acechdérate dos dias / a qué fidalgo 
mirabas, / y casérate con.él (Lope de Vega, Los Tellos de Meneses, 
segunda parte; BAE, XXIV, 536b, C); acecha por esta llave / si sus 
criados se ven (Lope de Vega, La discreta enamorada, in BAE, XXIV, 
162a, C); y estando joh, dura suerte!/ acechando a la punta de un alero / 
un tordo que cantaba, / la inexorable muerte, / flechando el arco fiero, / 
traidora le acechaba (Lope de Vega, Gatomaquia, in BAE, XXXVIII, 
352b, C); acechando esté un ladrén por los mismos agujeros (Lope de 
Vega, Rimas sagradas, DAut.); y por aquella antepuerta / esté acechando 
la hija (Lope de Vega, {De qudéndo acd nos vino?, in BAE, XLI, 205b, C); 
si acaso acechando est& / por la ventana Marcela, / y el papel me ve leer 
(Lope de Vega, El acero de Madrid, in BAE, XXIV, 376a, C); silencio 
y soledad, ministros puros / de alta contemplacién, tened el velo /a 
profanos sentidos inferiores, / no acechen cémo cifie el tercer cielo / la 
muerte de tan limpios resplandores (B. L. de Argensola, Sonetos, in 
BAE, XLII, 326a, C); en la conseja / se mezcla un lobo, que acechado 
habia / del modo que la presa se festeja (B. L. de Argensola, Epistola, 
in BAE, XLII, 318b, C); ellos quedaron hablando en su gerigonza y 
debieron de esperar o acechar al mercader para pedirle limosna (V. 
Espinel, Vida del escudero Marcos de Obregén, in BAE, XVIII, 417, DH); 
para vivir escéndome y acecho (Fr. de Quevedo, in BAE, LXIX, 13la, 
C); tan seguro estards de ladrones que antes te temerdn por testigo y 
huirdn de ti por estorbo que te acechardn por el provecho (Fr. de Quevedo, 
Cuna y sepultura, in BAE, XLVIII, 82b, C); sélo el alguacil hurta con 
todo el cuerpo, pues acecha con los ojos, sigue con los pies, ase con las 
manos y atestigua con la boca (Fr. de Quevedo, Alguacil alguacilado, in 
BAE, XXIII, 306b, C); tenfa un becino / un gatillo blanco, / que luego 
a acecharla / con grande cuidado (Jerénimo Barrionuevo [Selected Poems], 
ed. C. G. Fallis, MS, Library of Un. Calif., 1940, No. 144); acterdome 
que sélo era mi gusto / (jqué simple gusto!) componer las redes, / armar 
con liga la una y otra mata / --- y acechar de las fieras en el bosque / la 
cueva y huellas (J. Martinez de Jdéuregui, Aminta, in BAE, XLII, 
133a, C); pero celos, o no, en fin, / una noche aceché inquieta / por la 
llave lo que hacfa: /su mal busca quien acecha (Tirso de Molina, El 
amor médico, in BAE, V, 385b, C); detengo el paso, esc6ndome y acecho / 
(entre las hojas de un taray oculto) / desnuddndose un Angel (Tirso de 
Molina, Privar contra su gusto, in BAE, V, 547a, C); y cuando la noche, 
escasa /de luz, salga de occidente, / pasaremos fdcilmente / adonde 
acechar podemos / la Rugero (P. Calderén de la Barca, Lances de amor y 
fortuna, in BAE, VII, 51a, C); para que yo vea / si Nise en su cuarto 
habita, / le he de acechar esta noche / por aquella puerta (P. Calderén 
de la Barca, Casa con dos puertas, in BAE, VII, 142c, C); criados, duefias 
y vecinos, /jde qué servimos, sefior, / si de acechar no servimos? (P. 
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Calderén de la Barca, ,Cudl es mayor perfeccién?, in BAE, VII, 84b, C); 
la pereza y la ignorancia crecfa con ellas y el vicio las acechaba desde 
lejos, aguardando el momento de su adolescencia para perderlas en sazén 
(G. M. de Jovellanos, Discurso en la Sociedad Econémica de Madrid, in 
BAE, L, 29b, C); refrena tu furor: aguarda, acecha / la ocasién oportuna 
(Fr. Martinez de la Rosa, Morayma, act III, C); nada se perdié con que 
nos acechara Pilar; salimos del compromiso antes (J. E. Hartzenbusch, 
Un st y un no, act III, DH); no, no es mi voto que a matarlo vamos, / 
cual vil ladron, que al caminante acecha / en la tiniebla, y lo asesina al 
paso (V. de la Vega, La muerte de César, at IV, C). Notice the illustra- 
tion of A. Salazar, De las palabras que hacen equivocos, Rouen, 1614: 
“Est& acechando por la rehendrija de la puerta” (S. Gili Gaya, Tesoro 
lexicogrdfico, I, 24). 


ASSECHANCA(S). Las asechancas del enemigo (Libro de la vida de 
Barlan e del Rrey Josapha, fol. 208vo); assechancas (Ein altspanisches 
Steinbuch [15th century MS], ed. K. Vollméller, Heilbronn, 1880, p. 33; 
see Ford, Old Spanish Sibilants, p. 104); mas nos devemos guardar de la 
enemistad de los amigos que de las asechangas de los enemigos (Vida e 
costumbres de los viejos filésofos, ed. Knust, p. 41); dos linages de lagrimas 
son en los ojos de las mugeres, uno de verdadero dolor, otro de asechancgas 
(ibid., p. 79); ningunos engafios nin asechancas son mas ocultos que 
aquellos que se esconden en la simulacion del ofigio (ibid., p. 211); e 
aun y sofrio asechancas sin cuenta de la dicha Justina, la qual movia el 
pueblo contra el por dones e por onrras (Estoria de los quatro dotores de la 
Santa Eglesia, ed. Lauchert, p. 12); mas commo denostase la hurgullia 
de unos clerigos e monges e ellos non sofriendolo le pusiesen asechanc¢as 
(tbid., p. 15); algunas vegadas ponian le asechancas en el camino al varon 
santo (ibid., p. 47); mataronle el oso echandole asechancas (ibid., p. 
382); el enimigo antiguo . . . que por grandes asechancas asecha nuestros 
pensamientos (tbid., p. 386); dizen que el rrey de Siria puso assechancas 
e geladas al rrey de Israel por lo tomar (C. Sanchez de Vercial, Libro 
de exemplos por a.b.c., MS P{ca. 1480], ed. Morel-Fatio, Romania, VII, 
516); en especial las prosperas son promptas a rruyna, asechancas (E. 
de Villena, “Tres tratados,’”’ RH, XLI, 164); este es el tienpo en que 
las celadas e las asechancas mejor se puedan poner (E. de Villena, “El 
libro de la guerra,” RH, XX XVIII, 528); ca el que se va delante puede 
bien echar geladas en valles convenibles 0 montes espessos, e dexar en 
pos de sy las dichas asechancas e geladas; e quando en ellas cayere el 
enemigo, tornara en ayuda de los suyos (ibid., p. 529); lo que mas les 
aprovecha es cometer los mismos vengedores por ascondidas asechancas 
(ibid., p. 530); siempre es de ayudar a la paz que no tiene cosa alguna 
de asechancas (F. Pérez de Guzman [?], “Floresta de philosophos,” No. 
930, RH, vol. XI); digno de todo mal es aquel que de las asechancas de 
la fortuna se avergtiefia (id., ibid., No. 1340); hermanos, conocistes di- 
versas asechancas de los enemigos espiritos malinos (El Antipapa Luna, 
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Libro de consolaciones de la vida humana, in BAE, LI, 571b); e si por 
asechancas del diablo caemos en tal lazo que non podemos escapar dende 
sin pecado (tbid., p. 596b); aver muchos tesoros cobdiciados de todos 
e aparejados a muchas celadas e asechancas (A. de Luna, Libro de las 
virtuosas e claras mugeres, in Soc. bibl. esp., XXVIII, 175); e asi libro 
a su Penelope de las asechancas aparejadas (tbid., p. 266); el qual seyendo 
muerto, por asechancas de Mitridates, hermano della que le llamavan 
commo a su padre (ibid., p. 273); mato a este sobrino, poniendole ase- 
changas (A. de Luna, Libro de las virtuosas e claras mugeres, ed. M. 
Castillo, p. 187a; absent from the aforecited edition); que si en la noche 
que era cercana se continuase la batalla, temia las asechangas de los 
pastores (A. de Palencia, Dos tratados, ed. A. M. Fabié, I, 96); e de como 
el Marques oviese visto a su padre tener en poco las asechancas, no rescelo 
de venir al lugar acordado (M®. Diego de Valera, Memorial de diversas 
hazafias, in BAE, LXX, 91a); donde parescera evidente mente omecidio 
o algun otro maleficio que sea hecho a traycgion o sobre asechangas 0 por 
consejo o fabla avida (M®. Diego de Valera, Epistolas, p. 249); seis 
christianos Almogavares entraron en la tierra de los moros, como algunas 
vezes lo acostumbravan fazer e pusieronse en asechanca encima de una 
sierra para fazer sus asaltos e prender algunos moros (H. del Pulgar, 
Crénica de los Reyes Catélicos, in BAE, LXX, 393a); los quales, por 
mandado del alcayde e por sus propios intereses siempre salian e se 
ponian en asechangas e captivaban e mataban bien cerca de la cibdad a los 
moros que salian della (ibid., p. 507b); a los ricos se les va la bienaven- 
turanga, la gloria e descanso, por otros alvafiares de asechancas que no se 
parescen, ladrillados por encima con lisonjas (Comedia de Calisto y Me- 
libea, Burgos, 1499, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, p. 51; cf. p. 176); alli le sobre- 
vinieron las primeras asechangas de ia fortuna (G. Rodriguez de Mon- 
talvo, Amadis de Gaula, in BAE, XL, 73b, DH); que en este huego que 
arde / no ay esperancas: / de tus grandes asechangas / no ay ninguno 
que se guarde (Cancionero de P. M. Ximénez de Urrea, p. 222). 

Qué cosa es acometer los hombres sobre asechanzas? (Lope de Rueda, 
Tymbria, see Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana, I, 
113-114); tenfanle puestas assechanzas en el camino (A. de Fuenmayor, 
Vida de San Pio Quinto, Madrid, 1595, fol. 8, DAut.); Annfbal les armaba 
assechanzas como enemigo suyo muy declarado (J. de Mariana, Historia 
de Espaiia, part II, chapter ix, DAut.); asechancas: in El laberinto amoroso 
de los mejores y muy nuevos romances, ed. K. Vollmdller, RF, vol. VI, 
No. 43 (see Ford, Old Spanish Sibilants, p. 40) ; pareciéndome ser imposible 
guardarme de las asechanzas de tan indignados enemigos (M. de Cer- 
vantes, Novelas ejemplares, in BAE, I, 211, DH); por esto se atrevié 
Getulio a escribir a Tiberia que serfa firme en su fe si no le pusiese ase- 
chanzas (D. de Saavedra Fajardo; see Pagés); en sangre a Adonis, si no 
fue en rubfes, / tifieron mal zelosas assechancas (L. de Géngora y Argote, 
Obras poéticas, ed. Foulché-Delbose, I, 283); debiendo a su amistad el 
altimo escape, acordé de poner tierra en medio de las asechanzas con que 
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se procuré embarazar su viaje (A. de Solis y Rivadeneyra, Conquista de 
Méjico, in BAE, XXVIII, 349, DH); entre multitud plebeya / Bellido 
Dolfos estaba, / hijo de Dolfos Bellido, / muy artero de asechanzas 
(N. Fernandez de Moratin, see Zerolo, Toro y Gémez, and Isaza, Diccion. 
encicl., I, 263b [in archaizing style ]); cualquiera que haya sido su suerte 
en tan alevosa asechanza, cabe la misma prez y corresponde igual aplauso 
(P. A. de Alareén, Diarios, ed. 1917, I, 148, DH). For another isolated 
late example of the singular asechanza, see 8. Denis, Lexique de Ruiz de 
Alarcén, p. 111. 


ACECHANCA(S). El que finxo que Calistenes era particionero con 
otros algunos que le tenian agechancgas para lo matar (Vida e costumbres 
de los viejos filésofos, p. 281); e tanto andovo en su agechanca fasta que 
los fallo en un secreto lugar debaxo de un arbol (Confisién del amante, 
fol. 80ro); porque odio yaze sienpre en acgechangas, asi como el pescador 
sobre el gebo para matar al pescado (ibid., fol. 136r0); e propuso de se 
poner en agechanga e saber la verdad (tbid., fol. 194ro); aquesta cosa una 
sola te ruego, que me quieras aceptar por los sagrados derechos del 
nuestro matrimonio, en manera que yo no sea vista perder la tu vida con 
acechangas engafiosas (J. Rodriguez de la Camara, Obras, ed. Paz y 
Melia, p. 240); seyendo por ella rescebido asi honorablemente commo se 
convenia a fijo de su Rrey, el malvado mancebo agechangas pusso al 
dormir de aquella (M". Diego de Valera, Epistolas, p. 150); descienden 
a las praderias que estan en lo llano, donde los pastores traen pagiendo 
sus rebafios, que les son puestos en guarda, asy por temor de acechanzas 
como porque alli fallan meiores pasturas (A. de Palencia, Dos tratados, I, 
10); salieron de una celada grande multitud de indios que estaban puestos 
en acechancas con mano armada (G. Ferndndez de Oviedo, Historia 
general y natural de las Indias, ed. 1851, II, 167, DH); sin entender . . . 
sus acometimientos . . . sus acgechancas (P. de Ribadeneyra, in BALE, 
LX, 19, DH); dudoso, incierto, / cercado de peligros y acechanzas / al 
rigor de mi estrella, ya sin guia, / fortuna, cetro y vida abandonaba (Fr. 
Martinez de la Rosa, Obras, ed. 1827, IV, 8, DH). 


ASSECHAMIENTO. Nin pueda hi dexar ascondidamente ningunt 
as[_s jechamiento para fazer mal (Las siete partidas, I, iv, 27, DH). 


ACECHAMIENTO. Tal es el diablo con sus acechamientos . 
para fazer entrar al mezquino del home (Castigos e documentos, in BAE, 
LI, 88b, DH). 


ASSECHO. El mortal enemjgo sedia li en assecho, / destas afflic- 
tiones avia el grant despecho (Gonzalo de Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo 
de Silos, ed. Fitz-Gerald, 68cd; versions HV: enemigo sediel en su asecho); 
non podia el Rey olbidar el despecho; / por buscarli achaque andaval en 
asecho, / ante del medio afio echo li un grant pecho (ibid., 173abe; var. 
assecho); que fago rrazon en tener despecho, / de quien emagina de mi 
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aver pecho / estando en asecho (A. Alvarez de Villasandino, Cancionero 
de Baena, No. 202 [p. 179]); por cierto parar asechos de engafio a los 
dioses del cielo, o quererlos engafiar, es muy grave culpa (Regimiento de 
principes, III, ii, 19 [fol. 149vo0], DH); Marsepia, fiando mucho de si 
misma, tomada en descuido por un subito asecho de los barbaros que 
estaban en la frontera, con parte de su gente fue muerta (Boccaccio, 


Mujeres ilustres [translation of De Claris Mulieribus], ed. 1528, chap. xi 
[fol. 15vo], DH). 


ACECHO. No te pongas tii de malas entrafias en acecho, que ya te 
veo (M. Aleman, La vida de Guzman de Alfarache, DAut.); por todas 
partes puestas en acecho, un instante la vista no reposa (P. Silvestre, 
La Proserpina, VII, lii, DH); pues un dia desde mi acecho vi que mi her- 
mano estaba solo con su catal4n amigo (M. de los Reyes, El Menandro, 
ed. 1909, p. 250, DH); cuyo natural da buenas promessas a nuestro 
acecho (F. de Quevedo, La fortuna con sesso, DAut.); se previno con 
oraciones, ayunos y penitencias contra los acechos de la ambicién y 
contra los ahogos de la envidia (Fr. D. Cornejo, Crénica de San Francisco, 
III, viii, DH); la ciencia no es mds que un acecho al pais de las verdades 
(D. de Torres Villarroel, Obras, ed. 1794, III, 171, DH); pues que Juana 
esté en acecho / en la puerta y nos avise (Fr. Martinez de la Rosa, Obras, 
ed. 1827, III, 220, DH); el gato se retiré con prontitud, pero no tardé en 
ponerse en acecho, como quien no quiere la cosa (Ferndn Caballero, 
La Gaviota, ed. 1895, p. 120, DH); mal nos ha salido el acecho de esta 
noche, compadre (A. Flores; see Pagés); colocé largas varillas untadas 
con liga y se puso en acecho de los pdjaros (J. Valera; see Pagés). 


ASSECHOSO. Yo ire esta noche con Holeilas al lugar por el Rey 
sefialado y llevare uno mio que sabe guiar fuera de los lugares y pasos 
asechosos (Hernan del Pulgar, Crénica del Gran Capitdn, fol. 16vo, DH). 


ASSECHADOR. ;Que es ell omne?—Voluntat encarnada, fantasma 
del tiempo, assechador de la vida (Primera crénica general, p. 147, DH); 
conviene al sesudo que sea asechador de si e tenga su yerro por grande e el 
su fazer derecho por poco (Bocados de oro, ed. 1495, fol. 23r0, DH); con 
mis amigos y cavalleros trato mi muerte; necessario y razonable es que 
yo hasta la fin lo persiga, no como a enemigo de guerra, mas como a 


asechador de mi vida (Pérez de Guzman, Mar de Istorias, ed. 1512, fol. 
4ro, DH). 


ACECHADOR. Propuso en su voluntad de se fazer acechador della 
so yntingion de la enojar (Confisién del amante, fol. 79vo); la viudita 
acechadora perdié su tiempo, porque a un traidor dos alevosos (La 
Picara Justina, DAut.); asi como bebemos este vino, hemos de beber de 
la sangre a todo acechador (Fr. de Quevedo, in BAE, XXIII, 527b, DH); 
incansable acechadora, / tus pasos he de seguir / desde hoy hasta descu- 
brir / mi oculta competidora (J. E. Hartzenbusch, Primero yo, act 
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II, DH). Notice the definition of A. Salazar, De las palabras que hacen 
equivocos, Rouen, 1614: ‘Se dize del que brujulea lo que los otros hazen.”’ 


ACECHANTE. El grito oyeron los acechantes ministros y la caida 
de la sucesora de Circe vieron (Matias de los Reyes, El Menandro, ed. 
1909, p. 43, DH). 


ACECHON. Yo soi el diablo de los juzgamundos, de unos bellacos 
acechones que, tintos en polfticos, son el pero de todo lo que se ordena 
(Fr. de Quevedo, El entremetido, la duefia y el soplén, DAut.); tapada de 
medio ojo / en forma de acechona, / con el Ce caballero / y un poco la 
voz honda (idem, La musa, DAut.); ya sé que anoche hiciste la acechona, 
pero perdiste el tiempo (M. Fernandez y Gonzalez, see Pagés); y tan 
acechona anduvo que consiguié hablar con él a solas (J. Valera, see Pagés). 


ACECHADERA. Que es muy bien que el principe tenga azechaderas 
por donde vea y no sea visto (Cr. de Fonseca, Vida de Christo Sefior 
Nuestro, 1596, DH). 


ACECHADERO. Excelente acechadero en tal mafiana para seguir 
las operaciones de Manuel Venegas (P. A. de Alarcén, El nifio de la bola, 
ed. 1880, p. 198, DH); bajé pues a la despensa del Brigadier, cogi unos 
dulces, y me volvia a mi acechadero (idem, Diario, ed. 1917, II, 249, DH). 


CECHERO. ;,Y qué tiempo os paresce, sefior montano, que debe 
estar el cechero en cada atalaya, para que ni alli lo pierda siendo necesario 
en otra parte, ni le falte para hacer lo que debe a su oficio? (L. Barahona 
de Soto, Didlogos de la monteria, ed. F. R. de Uhagén, Madrid, 1890, 
p. 103, DH); sino procure a lo menos ir por donde no haya piedras ni 
t4émaras secas, pues quebrdndolas con los pies podria el cechero hacer 
ruido (ibid., p. 115, DH). 


RESECHAR. El alano se apareja; /razén rodea y resecha; / de 

amor le suelta una flecha (Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro, 
I, 3; similarly I, 16). 
Que el cazador tenga la cuenta que tantas veces hemos dicho, al tiempo 
de ille recechando [ viz. al jabalf], de entrar quando le oyere estar trafagando 
y pararse quando sintiere que est4 quieto (Barahona de Soto, Didlogos de 
la monteria, see Pagés, IV, p. 716b, and Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil 
quinientas voces, p. 314). 


RECECHO. Lo demas queda dicho en el atalayar de los venados, 
diciéndonos ahora cémo se han de matar a rececho (Barahona de Soto, 
Didlogos de la monteria, p. 233); todas las aves dichas y que restan por 
decir estan sujetas a la caza del rececho (ibid., p. 488); gy qué dia serd 
menester para matar estas aves a rececho? (ibid., loc. cit.). 





THE PETRARCHISM OF ANTONIO FERREIRA 


T is a well-known fact that upon his return from Italy in 1526 S4 
de Miranda introduced Italian meters into Portugal and that 
he gathered around him a group of ardent converts: Don Manuel 
de Portugal, Pero de Andrade Caminha, Antonio Ferreira and a few 
other poets. Of these perhaps the best as well as the most influ- 
ential disciple was Ferreira who was born in Lisbon in 1528. In- 
deed, so influential was Ferreira that, according to José Maria da 
Costa e Silva in his Ensaio Biographico Critico, I1, Lisboa, 1857, 
rather than the Eschola de Miranda, this group should more properly 
be designated as the Eschola de Ferreira. 

It so happens that both Amadis de Gaula, the greatest fictional 
hero of the romances of chivalry, and Petrarch’s Canzoniere are 
products of similar literary and social environments. There is, 
however, this essential difference between them: the amorous ex- 
periences of the former are extremely limited in mood as compared 
with the rich and varied emotional manifestations of the latter. 
Ferreira is really a sixteenth-century Amadis! who admires the 
Canzoniere, but who imitates virtually only those portions where the 
Petrarchan conception of love most resembles that of the Caballero. 
This explains on the one hand the circumscribed lyrical reactions on 
the part of Ferreira and, on the other, the nature and quality of his 
Petrarchism, which, of course, is made up of the two types that are 
found in almost all the poets that adopted the Canzoniere as a model, 
informal and formal Petrarchism. Included under the term in- 
formal Petrarchism are those free compositions which echo thematic 
and stylistic commonplaces of the school. Among these familiar 
themes treated by Ferreira are the enamourment anniversary, the 
lover’s happy martyrdom, his confessions of everlasting love, the 
effect of his lady’s absence or presence upon Nature, the description 
of the physical and moral beauties of milady, the concept of the 
beautiful but cruel lady, addresses to milady’s eyes and hair and to 
Nature. Often phrases literally taken from the text of the Can- 
zoniere make their appearance in this type of Petrarchism such as 
the fourteenth line of Ferreira’s second sonnet in the first book: 


1 Ferreira’s direct interest in Amadis is evidenced by two sonnets, Na antiga 
lingoa portugueza, Nos. XXXIV and XXXV in Book II of his Poemas Lusitanos. 
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Busco piedade 36 nao gloria ou fama . . ., which immediately recalls 
Spero trovar pieta non che perdono. . . 2 As for formal Petrarchism, 
it involves the direct verbal imitation of specific poems. What 
Ferreira did with this type of imitation will be discussed in some 
detail. For.comparative purposes, both the borrowing and its 
model will be cited. 

The octave of the Petrarchan sonnet Da’ piu belli occhi . . . 
written In Morte di Madonna Laura could easily be directed to a 
living person. Ferreira sensed the gracefulness of the concepts that 
it contains and resolved upon using it not only in the first book but 
also in the second, as we shall see below. In the sestet, in place of 
Petrarch’s lamentation over the disappearance from the earth of 


Laura’s beauty, he gives vent to an expression of ecstatic joy. 
Compare 


Da’ pid belli occhi e dal pid chiaro viso 
Che mai splendesse, e da’ pid bei capelli 
Che facean l’oro e ’1 Sol parer men belli, 

Dal pid dolce parlare e dolce riso, 

Da le man, da le braccia che conquiso 
Senza moversi avrian quai pid rebelli 
Fur d’Amor mai, da’ pid bei piedi snelli, 

Da la persona fatta in paradiso, 

Prendean vita i miei spirti; or n’ha diletto 
Il re celeste, i suoi alati corrieri; 

Et io son qui rimaso ignudo e cieco, 

Sol un conforto a le mie pene aspetto; 
Ch’ella, che vede tutt’i miei penseri, 
M’impetre grazia ch’i’ possa esser seco. 

(CCCXLVIII, p. 521.) * 


Dos mais fermosos olhos, mais fermoso 
Rosto, qu’entre nés ha, do mais divino 
Lume, mais branca neve, ouro mais fino, 
Mais doce fala, riso mais gracioso: 

D’um Angelico ar, de hum amoroso 
Meneo, de hum sprito peregrino 
S’acendeo en mim o fogo, de qu’indino 
Me sinto, e tanto mais assi ditoso. 


2 See also Poemas Lusitanos, sonnet LVIII, Book I, lines 3 and 14. 

* All Petrarch quotations are taken from Francesco Petrarca: Il Canzoniere, 
con le note di Giuseppe Rigutini, rifuse e di molto accresciute da Michele Scherillo. 
3a ed. rinnovata. Milano, Hoepli, 1918. 
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Nao cabe em mim tal bemaventuranga. 
He pouco hia alma sé, pouco hia vida, 
Quem tivesse que dar mais a tal fogo! 
Contente a alma dos olhos agoa lanca 
Polo em si mais deter, mas he vencida 
Do doce ardor, que nfo obedece a rogo. 
(Bk. I, V, p. 8.) 4 


In the sonnet Non Tesin . . . there is a river, Sorga, and a 
plant, the laurel, among the various rivers and shade trees cited, 
that can alleviate Petrarch’s flame. For Ferreira similar surround- 
ings fail to offer him any relief; even if this refreshing coolness were 
multipled ad infinitum by the opening of the floodgates of heaven 
it could not allay the heat of the amorous fire burning within him. 
Implying no reciprocity from his lady he looks forward to death, a 
death glorified by his limitless capacity for suffering the pangs of 
love. Compare 


Non Tesin, Po, Varo, Arno, Adige e Tebro, 
Eufrate, Tigre, Nilo, Ermo, Indo e Gange, 
Tana, Istro, Alfeo, Garona e’l mar che frange, 
Rodano, Ibero, Ren, Sena, Albia, Era, Ebro, 

Non edra, abete, pin, faggio o genebro 
Poria ’1 foco allentar che ’| cor tristo ange, 
Quant’un bel rio, ch’ad ogni or meco piange, 
Co l’arboscel che ’n rime orno e celébro. 

Questo un soccorso trovo fra gli assalti 
D’Amore, ove conven ch’armato viva 

La vita che trapassa a si gran salti. 
Cosi cresca il bel lauro in fresca riva: 
E chi ’l piantd, pensier leggiadri et alti 
Ne la dolce ombra, al suon de l’acque, scriva. 
(CXLVIII, p. 306.) 


Nao Tejo, Douro, Zezer, Minho, Odiana, 
Mondego, Tua, Avia, Vouga, Neiva, e Lima, 
Nem os que correm l4 no Oriental clima 
Nilo, Indo, Gange, Eufrate, Hydaspe e Tana: 

Nao Pinho, Faya, Enzinho, Ulmo, Hera, ou Cana, 
Nem doce suspirar em prosa, ou rima 
O fogo apagario, qu’em mim de cima 
Do terceiro Ceo cae, e dos olhos mana. 


‘ All the Ferreira sonnets are quoted from Poemas Lusitanos do Doutor An- 
tonio Ferreira. Terceira Impressao. Tomo I, Lisboa, 1829. 
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Qu’o Ceo outra vez s’abra, e o Mundo alague, 
Sopre de toda parte bravo vento, 
Ardendo m’estar4 meu fogo em meo. 
E eu morrerei, porque se nfo apague; 
Entaé de mér prazer, mér gloria cheo, 
Quanto mér parecer o meu tormento. 
(Bk. I, IX, p. 12.) 


In the sonnet Se voi poteste . . . there is an unconcealed irrita- 
tion on the part of Petrarch over Laura’s continued coldness to- 
wards his love-making. Ferreira, on the other hand, discards all 
bitterness and makes a forlorn and pathetic appeal to his lady. 
In Petrarch the function of Love is to increase the lover’s affection ; 
in Ferreira Love raves at the lover, perhaps because he refuses to 
be led where his amorousness would be more certain of reciprocity. 
Compare 

Se voi poteste, per turbati segni, 
Per chinar gli occhi o per piegar la testa, 
O per esser pid d’altra al fuggir presta, 
Torcendo ’| viso a’ preghi onesti e degni, 
Uscir gid mai, over per altri ingegni, 
Del petto ove dal primo lauro innesta 
Amor pit rami; i’ direi ben che questa 
Fosse giusta cagione a’ vostri sdegni: 
Ché gentil pianta in arido terreno 
Par che si disconvenga; e perd lieta 
Naturalmente quindi si diparte. 
Ma poi vostro destino a voi pur vieta 
L’esser altrove, provedete almeno 
Di non star sempre in odiosa parte. 
(LXIV, p. 187.) 


Se vés podesseis com desprezo, ou ira, 
Com abaixar os olhos, volver rosto, 
Crendo danar a gloria, e doce gosto 
Dest’alma, que vos vé, e em vo suspira, 
Quebrar aquella forga, que me tira 
De mim mesmo, e me faz estar 14 posto 
Onde vos vejo sempre, j4 desposto 
Sofrer Amor, que em véo contra mim se ira, 
Desculparia eu vossa crueldade, 
S’algiia dura estrella, ou triste sorte 
Mudar podesse minha gr4 firmeza; 
Ma ja que em vio, senhora, he tal dureza, 
E qu’em mim estareis sempr’em vida, e em morte, 
Ao menos néo estejais contra vontade. 
(Bk. I, XVII, p. 20.) 
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Whence have the moral and physical beauties of Laura come? 
Petrarch, in one of his compositions, asks himself a number of 
questions in this respect, but makes no direct attempt to answer 
them. However, the implication is clear that every one of her 
traits far surpasses the object from which it is derived, even the 
singing of the angels in heaven. Ferreira condenses the material 
of Petrarch’s sonnet into an octave in order to give his answer to 
the same riddle in the sestet. His lady is too exhalted, too perfect 
to draw her charms from any specific sources, indeed, her beauty 
exists only as a reflex of her own perfection. Compare 


Onde tolse Amor I’oro e di qual vena, 
Per far due treccie bionde? e’n quali spine 
Colse le rose, e’n qual piaggia le brine 
Ténere e fresche, e dié lor polso e lena? 

Onde le perle, in ch’ei frange et affrena 
Dolci parole oneste e pellegrine? 

Onde tante bellezze e si divine 
Di quella fronte pit che ’| ciel serena? 

Da quali angeli mosse e di qual spera 
Quel celeste cantar che mi disface 
Si che m’avanza omai da disfar poco? 

Di qual Sol nacque |’alma luce altera 
Di que’ belli occhi ond’io ho guerra e pace, 
Che mi cuocono il cor in ghiaccio e ’n foco? 

(CCXX, p. 374.) 


Donde tomou Amor, e de qual vea 
O ouro tam fino, e puro para aquellas 
Trangas louras? de que esphera, ou estrellas 
A luz, e o fogo que assi em mim se atea? 
Donde as perlas? a voz de que serea? 
Os brancos lyrios donde, e as rosas bellas, 
Aquelle vivo sprito pondo nellas, 
De que formou hfia nova ao Mundo idea? 
Antes a neve, a alvura, a cor as cosas 
Do seu rosto tomaram, e a harmonia 
As aves da voz doce, suave, a branda. 
Nao sao ante ella as estrellas mais fermosas. 
Nem mais sereno 0 Ceo, ou claro dia. 
Nem mais fermoso o Sol na sua esphera anda. 
(Bk. I, XIX, p. 22.) 


In his sonnet Quand’io son tutto volto . . . Petrarch is first be- 
wildered and then haunted by the eyes of Laura. In Ferreira’s 
imitation the bewilderment does not enter the poet’s mind. He 
casts longing glances in the direction of his beloved’s whereabouts. 
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In his rapture his soul goes to meet her and, at the same time, his 
amorous desire to see her in flesh and blood takes complete possession 
of him. Compare — 


Quand’o son tutto vdlto in quella parte 
Ove ’I bel viso di madonna luce, 
E m’é rimasa nel pensier la luce 
Che m’arde e strugge dentro a parte a parte; 
I’ che temo del cor che mi si parte, 
E veggio presso il fin de la mia luce, 
Védmmene, in guisa d’orbo, senza luce, 
Che non sa ove si vada e pur si parte. 
Cosi davanti ai colpi de la morte 
Fuggo; ma non si ratto che ’| desio 
Meco non venga, come venir sole. 
Tacito vo; ché le parole morte 
Farian pianger la gente; et ’| desio 
Che le lagrime mie si spargan sole. 
(XVIII, pp. 121-122.) 


Quando eu os olhos ergo 4quella parte, 
Onde o meu novo Sol o dia aclara, 
E me vejo tam longe da luz clara, 
Que resplandece em mais ditosa parte, 
A alma saudosa se m’arranca, e parte 
L& onde a terra mais fermosa, e clara, 
Mais sereno o Ceo faz a vista clara, 
De que meu fado triste, e cruel me parte. 
Cansam os olhols, fica s6 0 desjo 
Entre altas serras, onde deixo escrito 
Em cada pedra, ou tronco 0 vosso nome. 
Ali ou vér-vos, ou morrer desjo. 
Isto canta meu verso, e meu escrito 
Nem quero outra memoria, ou outro nome. 
(Bk. I, LVII, p. 60.) 


On‘revisiting the familiar haunts of Laura, now dead, the dis- 
consolate Petrarch, guided by Love, does not see her, but sees only 
the evidence of the good deeds that have won her a seat in Paradise. 
This is the theme of Quel Sol che mi mostrava. . . . In his version 
Ferreira does not join Love, but led directly by the vision of his 
lady, he re-sees the places which she once frequented. The last 
tercet creates an image of simple but poignant beauty which can be 
pitted against the best lines of any Petrarchist and even of Petrarch 
himself. Compare 
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Quel Sol che mi mostrava il camin destro 
Di gire al ciel con gloriosi passi, 

Tornando al sommo Sole, in pochi sassi 
Chiuse ’1 mio lume e ’| suo carcer terrestro; 
Ond’io son fatto un animal silvestro, 

Che co’ pié vaghi, solitarii e lassi, 

Porto ’l cor grave e gli occhi umidi e bassi 

Al mondo, ch’é per me un deserto alpestro. 
Cosi vo ricercando ogni contrada 

Ov’io la vidi; e sol tu che m’affligi, 

Amor, vien’ meco, e mdstrimi ond’io vada. 
Lei non trov’io, ma suoi santi vestigi 

Tutti rivolti a la superna strada 

Veggio, lunge da’ laghi averni e stigi. 

(CCCVI, p. 469.) 


Aquelle claro Sol, que me mostrava 
O caminho do Ceo mais chaé, mais certo, 
E com seu novo rayo ao longe e ao perto 
Toda a sombra mortal m’afugentava, 
Deyxou a prisaé triste, em que c4 estava, 
Eu fiquei cego, e s6 co passo incerto, 
Perdido peregrino no deserto, 


A que faltou a guia, que o levava. 

Assi co sprito triste, o juizo escuro, 
Suas sanctas pisadas vou buscando, 
Por valles, e por campos, e por montes, 

Em toda parte a vejo, e a figuro, 
Ella me toma a mad, e vay guiando. 
E meus olhos a seguem feitos fontes. 

(Bk. II, V, p. 66.) 


The physical and moral beauties of Laura that so charmed her 
lover while she was living have transferred themselves to heaven 
upon her death. Petrarch begrudges the fact that God and his 
angelic hosts now enjoy them, and hopes that some day through her 
intercession he can share them too. He voices these thoughts in Da’ 
pit belli occhi. . . . But what is a lament in Petrarch, Ferreira 
turns into a vision of his beloved in heaven triumphant over death 
and the grave. Convinced of the uselessness of weeping over her 
tomb, he turns to heaven and vows love eternal for her. It is un- 
fortunate that an insipid final verse should destroy the real, in- 
trinsic beauty of the sonnet. We have already compared the 
Petrarchan sonnet with another Ferreira imitation appearing in 
Book I. The second version runs as follows: 
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Aquella nunca vista fermosura, 
Aquella viva graga, e doce riso, 
Humilde gravidade, alto aviso, 
Mais divina, qu’>humana Real brandura, 
Aquella alma innocente, e sabia, e pura, 
Qu’entre nés c4 fazia hum parayso, 
Ante os olhos a trago, e l4 a deviso 
No Ceo triumphar da morte, e sepultura. 
Pois por quem choro, triste? por quem chamo 
Sobre esta pedra dura a meus gemidos, 
Que nem me péde ouvir, nem me responde? 
Meus suspiros nos Ceos sejam ouvidos; 
E em quanto a clara vista se m’esconde, 
Seu despojo amarey, amey, e amo. 
(Bk. II, V, p. 67.) 


Although contemporary poets in France and Spain were already 
pillaging the poems in the Italian Petrarchistic anthologies and those 
of certain individual Italian Petrarchists, Ferreira steadfastly kept 
his eyes on the Canzoniere. That he was, nevertheless, acquainted 
with their poems is shown by what appears to be an imitation of a 
sonnet by Camillo Pellegrino di Capua. Here, Ferreira adapts and 


tones down the extravagant concepts of his source. Compare 


Occhi, che di splendor vince il sole, 
Dal cui lume gentil |’alma s’accende, 
Perle, e rubini, ov’amor |’arco tende, 

E scocca al dolce suon de la parole; 

Crespe chiome, e d’or fino, ond’amor suole 
Ordir la rete, in cui m’annoda, e prende: 
Candida man, che dolcemente offende, 

E stringe il cor, che gioia altra non vuole; 

Riso, che’n ciel puo far l’alme beate, 
Leggiadria rara, ove le gratie danno 
Fresco al estate, e caldo al freddo verno. 

Giunt ’a saggia beltA vaga honestate; 
Queste, & altre virti voi donna fanno 
Sola nel mondo, e ’| mio bel foco eterno.® 


His olhos, que ao Sol claro, 4 Lua, ao Norte 
Seu lume tiram, e onde resplandece 
Hia divina luz, que os qu’apparece, 
Faz no perigo néo temer a morte; 


5 Jl sesto libro delle rime di diversi eccelenti autori nuovamente raccolte .. . 
[da] Girolamo Ruscelli, Vinegia, Bonelli, 1552. 
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His crespos lagos de ouro, que o mais forte 
Atam, e prendem, de que se enriquece 
Amor, e foge, porque nio empece 
Nelles, temendo algiia dura sorte; 

Riso, que em riso converte meu pranto; 
Sprito, que em mim todo o bem inspira 
Fermosura no Mundo nunca achada 

Sao a s6 causa, porque assi suspira 
Minna alma em vio, e porque em doce canto 
Antes seré desfeita, que cansada. 


(Bk. I, XVIII, p. 21.) 


From the poems that have just been analyzed it is clear that 
what, on the surface, appears to be imitation, is really a subjective 
interpretation and transfiguration of Petrarchan themes. Ferreira, 
unlike so many Petrarchists, did not choose his models at random 
in order to create startling effects, but was spontaneously attracted 
to a number of the poems, which aroused in him an assimilative 
tendency which he expressed in terms of his own sensitive person- 
ality. Although he had thoroughly saturated himself with the 
spirit of the new Italian school the compositions that have no defi- 
nitely traceable source fall, with some exceptions, below the artistic 
level of those that have just been discussed. He was at his best 
when he was stimulated by a poem which he could concretely use as 
a pattern for his own invention. This pattern had for him an 
undisputed advantage over a free composition in that he was enabled 
to carefully check his results against the performance of a great bard 
like Petrarch. Had Ferreira been able to give more variety to his 
verse, which his Amadfs-like character apparently made impossible, 
his rank among the Petrarchists of the period would have been 
much higher; as it is, his work marks merely a transition between 
the verse of SA de Miranda and that of Portugal’s great lyrical 
genius, Camoens. 

Although Ferreira’s favorite model in his two books of sonnets 
is clearly the Canzoniere, we are surprised to discover that metrically 
there are but few sonneteers that are more un-Petrarchan. In 
quite a number of cases our Portuguese poet uses the popular rime- 
schemes CDE-CDE and CDE-DCE for his sestets. In contrast, 


* This type of imitation plays an important role in Ferreira’s literary production 
as a whole. See “The Horatianism of Antonio Ferreira,” Vergilius, 1940, II, 
8-16; and “Vergil and Antonio Ferreira,”’ SP, 1942, XL, 14-26. For other imita- 
tions see “Angeriano and Antonio Ferreira,” PQ, 1946, XXV, 89-92; J. P. W. 
Crawford, “The Influence of Seneca’s Tragedies on Ferreira’s Castro and Ber- 
mudez’ Nise Lastimosa and Nise Laureada,”’ MP, 1914, XII, 171-186. 
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another popular type, CDC-DCD, favored by S4 de Miranda and 
some of the Spanish poets, he employed only four times. Both of 
these types put together amount to about fifty percent of the rime- 
schemes that he employs. The CDE-DEC pattern, which appears 
but once in the Canzoniere, is used eleven times by Ferreira, while 
the pattern CDE-CED, which is not represented in the famous 
Italian collection, occurs twenty-five times. Even though there 
was already a precedent for this last rime-scheme, it may just as 
easily have been independently worked out by Ferreira. At any 
rate, the frequency with which he employed this rare pattern, 
indicates that he was consciously striving to create his own charac- 
teristic type. Had he had imitators in this respect, a new form, the 
Ferreira sonnet, might have been added to the well-known Spen- 
serian and Shakespearean sonnets. Unfortunately for him, neither 
his Portuguese compatriots nor his Spanish neighbors gave much 
heed to his innovation. 
JoserH G. FuctLua 


Northwestern University 





VARIA 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE FOR THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF RODRIGO DE REYNOSA 


Art the time of publication of ‘Notes for the Bibliography of Rodrigo 
de Reynosa” (Hispanic Review, 1946, XIV, 1-21) the writer had over- 
looked the notice of the contents of a collective volume of sixteenth- 
century items in the Biblioteca Piblica Municipal at Pérto given in 
La Barrera, Catdlogo, pp. 722-723. Photostatic copies of items 2 and 12 
of the volume since obtained now provide further evidence of Reynosa’s 
poetic talent and activities. 

Number 2 of the Pérto volume, Gracioso razonamiento... (at- 
tributed to Reynosa, No. XV in our Notes), shows a very corrupt text, 
so inferior in all variants as to furnish no aid whatever in the interpreta- 
tion of obscure passages. Like other known copies of the work it bears 
no indication of authorship. 

Number 12 of the volume is a pliego suelto, of four leaves, in Gothic 


Letter, without place or date. On the first leaf, recto, it carries the 
following title: 


Aqui comiengan vnas coplas @ || se dizé si te vas bafiar 
juanica y han se de cantar al tho || no de los vuestros 
cabellos nifia. 7. ¢. Fechas por ro || drigo de Reynosa .: . 


The pliego contains the following: 


1. EZ. Si te vas vafiar juanica 
dime a quales vafios vas. 


A. Si te vas vafiar juanca [sic] 
dime a quales vafios vas. 


2. Comiencan ofr || as suyas pa las G son enamora 
|| das: ha se de catar al tono de fas- || ta la 
venida G véga me atéded || Fechas por rodrigo 
d’ reinosa 


E. Donzella do amor esta 
no dira 
la mita del mal @ ha. 


. 4 avn @ se vea perecer 
no hablara 
la mita del mal @ ha. 
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3. Otras suyas a || vna moga por G enel afio dela || 
habre de mill Z quiniétos Z se || ys ala Gl re- 
Gria d’amores por @ || se enamoro de sus ojos 
y el los || loaua: y ella dezia G mas Gria 
|| Pan fechas por Rodrigo de || Reynosa 
auctor.:. 


E. Gentiles ojos aueys nifia 
que a mi muerto me han 
ella) mas queria pan. 


A. embiar por ello almacga 
ella mas queria pan. 


4. Coplas de amo- || res pa catar fechas a ruego 
Z || yntercessid de vn cator del ilus || tre z 
manifico sefior dd Alua- || ro de estufiiga prior 
de San Ju || an llamado quitana. Fechas || por 
rodrigo de reynosa. 


E, Gran deporte es el amor 
avn que haze padecer 
mas al fin todo es plazer 


A. en pago de bié querer 
mas al fin todo es plazerer [sic ]. 


. Aqui comiengan || vnas coplas. Fechas por 
un || bachiller para su amiga en @ || el le 
pedia por merced G pues || se dezia que era 
su amiga que || fuesse assi y van al tono de 
de- || manda me carillo G ati dar te || me ha 
z. t. Fechas por Ro- || drigo de reynosa... 


E. Por que sea satisfecho 
de vos la muy gétil dama 


A. que gozemos del proucho [sic ] 
pues que se suna [sic] la fama. 


. Romance que hi || zo nufiez que dize dezime 
vos || penssamiento:. 


E. Dezi me vos péssamiento 
A. quel castigo que te dan. 


7. Villacico. 
El dia de alegria 
al que es triste 
de mayor dolor le viste. 
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Of these compositions, Numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5 have remained un- 
noticed by bibliographers and none of them has, so far as we have been 
able to determine, ever been reprinted.* Number 3 has particular 
interest in that it provides a hitherto unknown date, the earliest thus 
far brought to light, in the author’s career. It would perhaps be unsafe 
to assume that the year 1506 is the actual date of composition of the 
verses, but it may well be assumed to be the approximate date. 

In Number 4 the “lustre y manifico sefior don Aluaro de Estifiga”’ 
is almost certainly Don Alvaro de Zifiiga, second Duque de Plasencia, 
who inherited the title in 1488. Such biographical data as we have 
been able to consult are lacking in details concerning his life and we do 
not know at what time he was “prior de San Juan.” Verification of the 
date (or dates) would furnish an additional detail concerning the period 
of Reynosa’s literary activity. The Zufiga (Stifiiga, Estifiga) family 
was of Navarrese origin and the supposition that Reynosa himself was 
a native of the Northern region of Spain seems to find possible reinforce- 
ment in his acquaintance with one of Don Alvaro’s cantores. 

Number 5 arouses the interesting speculation as to whether Reynosa 
is here identifying himself as a bachiller, the one by whom the coplas 
were written. At first glance it would seem so, but likely the preposition 
por lends itself equally well to another interpretation. 

The most recent contribution to the bibliography of our poet is the 
study by José Marfa de Cossfo, “Rodrigo de Reinosa y sus obras,”’ pub- 
lished in Boletin de la Biblioteca de Menéndez Pelayo, XXI (1945), pp. 
9-70. The distinguished critic was, unfortunately, unable to adduce 
much additional documentary evidence concerning the life of Reynosa. 

The extraordinary rarity of the pliego in question (a unique copy, so 
far as is known) has seemed to warrant the reproduction, within the 
limitations of modern typography, of the hitherto unpublished items by 
Reynosa and we give herewith a faithful transcription of Numbers 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Concerning this last one, we call the reader’s attention to the 
obvious blunder on the part of the printer who, on f. 4 r., inadvertently 
interrupted the text of the coplas by inserting the Villancico por desecha 
and the Cancién. The text of the coplas is resumed on f. 4 v. 


Comiengan otr- || as suyas pa las G son enamora || das: [f. 1 v.] 
ha se de citar al tono de fas- || ta la venida g 
véga me atéded || Fechas por rodrigo d’ reinosa 


Donzella do amor esta La mitad de sus amores 
no dira le qued& por descubrir 
la mita del mal q ha. suffré penas y dolores 


* Number 1 was discussed in Notes ..., No. XI. The text of the pliego 
under consideration shows a few variants, generally minor. 
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por no lo querer dezir 
que avn @ llegué a morir 
callara 

la mita del mal g ha. 


Por verguéca las dézellas 
callé su alteracion 

por* § no es dado a ellas 
descubrir su coragd 
penara su aficion 

y passara 

la mita del mal g ha. 


Por @ es cosa vergdcosa 
cada @l esta auisada 

si la G es muy amorosa 

se mostrasse enamorada 
avn 4 de amor sea penada 
penara 

la mita del mal @ ha. 


Mucho mas es su Grer 
que el G nos las Gremos 
mas deren se encarecer 


por G muy mas las amemos [f. 2 r.] 


la q vsa estos estremos 
quien sabra 
la mita del mal @ ha. 


Por callar su honestidad 
no descubren su dolor 
quieren callar la verdad 
y mostrar nos desamor 
y por no mostrar amor 


encubrira 
la mita de[]] mal @ ha. 


No muestra bié por entero 
a tenerer (sic) nos gran Grer 
por no se dar de ligero 

a todo nuresto (sic) plazer 
antes querra padecer 

que mostrara 

la mita del mal que ha. 


Detiené nos cd trayciones 
y cd mill casos forjados 
fasta G los coracgones 

nos tiené alla robados 

y ellas Glquier sus cuydados 
escondera 

la mita del mal @ ha. 


Nadie puede presumir 
como ellas sufren penas 
no se ’geren descobrir 
porg las tégé por buenas 
por no se fazer agenas 
encelara 

la mita del mal que ha. 


Que quieré sufrir penido 
sin dar su braco a torcer 
dissimulan sospiraido 

por no se dexar caer 

@ avn G se vea perecer 
no hablara 

la mita del mal @ ha. 


| Otras suyas a || vna moga por @ enel afio dela || 
habre de mill Z quiniétos Z se || ys ala gl 
regria d’amores porg || se enamoro de sus ojos 
y el los || loaua: y ella dezia 4 mas Gria || 
Pan fechas por Rodrigo de || Reynosa auctor.:. 


Gentiles ojos aueys nifia 
que a mi muerto me han 
ella) mas queria pan. 


Son redondos y bié pietos 
grades Z bié cOpassados 
G alos mios tiené subjetos 


* En el texto: gor. 


y dellos dan catiuados 
despues dellos ausentados 
quedo con terrible afan. 
ella) mas queria pan. 


Teneys gracia enel mirar 
con ellos al que mirays 





z al que quereys matar [f. 2 v.] 


en mirar le remediays 
pues remediad si mandays 
dela pena que me dan 

ella mas queria pan 


Puso os dios gracia enellos 
mas que a otra criatura 

q a mi matays céellos 

pues quiso vuestra ventura 
den me alguna holgura 

y mis penas cessara 

ella mas queria pan. 


Mirar los es marauilla 

avn que dellos nos preciays 
dexays me en gra mAzilla 
despues que no me mirays 
pues no verlos me matays 
y mi muerte causari 

ella mas queria pan. 


No los podre oluidar 

pues q tito me agradaré 
sin ver los no puedo estar 
por que preso me dexaré 
dezi pues G me mataré 
quaédo me remediara 

ella mas queria pan. 


Teneys t& gétiles ojos 
G no los siéto mejores 
para quitar mill enojos 
a quié téga mill dolores 
dad me cé ellos fauores 
Z a mi me cdsolaré 

ella mas queria pan. 


No pueden ser mas mejores 
de aqui fasta portugal 

son para matar de amores 
y sanar de todo mal 

no piésso ser vuestra ygual 
dofia yseo la de trista 

ella mas queria pan. 


VARIA 


Por ellos toda mi vida 
teneyes (sic) alla cautiuada 
por ellos sereys seruida 

y de mi niica oluidada 
traeros he yo atauiada 

de vn lindo tafetan 

ella mas queria pan. 


Son pa mi matadores 

pa tener me catiuo 

tiené me muerto de amores 
que estoy mas muerto g biuo 
pues @ tal pena recibo 
quuddo (sic) ya me sanara 
ella mas queria pan. 


Del dolor del dessear los 
tégo la vida pdida 

© quié pudiesse besar los 
pa remediar su vida 
traeros he ta polida 
como el dia de sant juan 
ella mas queria pan. 


Teneys me muerto céellos [f. 3 r.] 
segi son resplideciétes 

G quado me parto dellos 
dan me mill inconuiniétes 
son para matar las gentes 
y & mi matarme querran 
ella mas queria pan. 


Con el amor @ les tengo 
sin ellos ya no me hallo 
de su vista me matégo 
tienen me por su vassallo 
la mitad del dolor callo 
de sospiros g a ellos van 
ella mas queria pan 


Quieri me ya remediar 
pues que tiené gétil vista 
por que me hazé penar 
pues vos soys de mi tan ’qsta 
pues su gra me cdquista 
quado se arrepétiran 
ella mas queria pan. 
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Estoy tan enamorado 
de vuestros ojos mirar 
traen me apassionado 
que no los puedo dexar 
quiero me ya obligar 
complir lo que pedira 
ella mas queria pan. 
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Cabo. 
Pues ciega mi coracd 
en no ver sino los veo 
cumpla se mi afficion 
complire vuestro desseo 
avn que sepa de acarreo 
embiar por ello almac& 
ella mas queria pan. 


Coplas de amo- || res pa cftar fechas a ruego Z || ynter- 
cessié de vn citor del ilus || tre z manifico sefior 
dé Alua- || ro de estufiiga prior de san Ju || an lla- 
Fechas || por rodrigo de reynosa. 


mado quitana. 


§ Gran deporte es el amor 
avn que haze padecer 
mas al fin todo es plazer 


Es amor tristeza y gloria 
al que del es catiuado 

y al que alcifica vitoria 
al fin queda lastimado 
porque plazer y cuydado 
no pueden ser en vn ser 
mas al fin todo es plazer. 


Todo es plazer y pesar 
todo es pesar y alegria 
todo es vn loco péssar 
todo es loca porfia 

pues la muerte desafia 

al que mas quiere querer 
mas al fin todo es plazer. 


Es vna porfia terrble (sic) [f. 3 v.] 
es vn loco péssamiento 

es vna gana mouible 

es vn ciego cegamiéto 

es vn presto mouimiéto 

do gozar y de caer 

mas al fin todo es plazer. 


A quié las siruen (sic) di pena 
penan al q se catiua 

a vezes dan vida buena 

otras vezes muy esquiua 

assi que el 4 enesto biua 

algo ha de padescer 

mas al fin todo es plazer. 


Cierto es q es gran deporte 
amar a do es merescido 
mas por vn solo conorte 

da mill afios de gemido 
mas despues § es conoscido 
faze mucho entistecer (sic) 
mas al fin todo es plazer. 


Es plazer si descissays 

es pena si andays penado 
es plazer si bien gozays 
es pesar si hos hai burlado 
assi G todo mirado 

no se qual me descojer 
pero al fin todo es plazer. 


Es vn caso inportuno 
que hos priua todo el poder 


ni sabreys si estayas (sic) ayuno 


ni si es despues de comer 
y echaros han a perder 
sin saber g dia fue ayer 
mas al fin nos da plazer. 


Quado dere os da reproche 
quado quieré da desdefio 
no sabreys si es media noche 
ni si es el primer suefio 
es ti bien a tan prisuefio 
q os fara empobrecer 
mas al fin todo es plazer. 


Preciasse de haz y enues 
amido los como a dios 
por dalles lo q teneys 
hos Gdays ascuras vos 
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estas condiciones dos meteros ha por la maga 

cuestan caro ami ver saldreys por el cabecd 

mas al fin todo es plazer: sacareys mal galardon 
en pago de bié querer 


Avo @ el amor mas hos tiga mas al fin todo es plazerer (sic). 
con sonido de aficion Fin. 


Aqui comiengan || vnas coplas. Fechas por vn || [f. 4 r.] 
bachiller para su amiga en @ || el le pedia 
por merced q pues || se dezia que era su 
amiga que || fuesse assi y van al tono de 
de- || manda me carillo q ati dar te || me 


ha Z. @. Fechas por Ro- || drigo de reyno- 
sa." 


{ Por que sea satisfecho 4] Alga la boz el pregonero 
de vos la muy gétil dama por 4 quié su muerte oyere 
4 gozemos del prouecho con la causa se cdsuele. 
pues g se suena la fama. 


Vos de mi sereys seruida Alga la boz de su gloria 

yo de vos ledo y pagado oyan todos su vétura 

y yo cobrare la vida bédita la sepoltura 

vos gloria y plazer doblado ddde qda tal memoria 

pues la fama se derrama conde bié auenturado 

del no ser tégo despecho bié dira Gen muerto os viere 
4 gozemos del prouecho ques biuo qié (sic) assi muere. 
pues q se suena la fama. 


Assi que céel morir 
es cd quien el céde lidia 

ie nie ae mas yo triste cd su embidia 
~ aera gus mas rae de ui 
pues mi vida se aclama poss qes oa apart: — 
versse por vos en estrecho y quié mi vida — 

q gozemos del prouecho sabran quié es el @ muere 
pues G se suena la fama. 


Ella cobrara plazer 
yo sanare del dolor 


Cancion.: . 
Y lo G no fue que sea 


y 4 sea lo G no fue 

y lo que vi no lo vea 
por que le tenga mas fe 
y pues mi querer le ama 


No puede sanar ventura 
mi dolor 
pues morir es lo mejor. 


cumpla me ya de derecho [f. 4 v.] 
{| Villancico por que gozemos del prouecho 
desecha.:. pues que se suena la fama. 
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Por que ayan dezidores 
de nuestro plazer pesar 
cocluyamos los amores 
quellos quieré publicar 
pues su afficid me llama 
conffiirmad lo cStrahecho 
que gozemos del prouecho 


pues que se suena la fama. 


Indiana University 


Cabo. 
Penara los embidiosos 
nosotros nos gozaremos 
callaré los maliciosos 
quado vera q nos queremos 
pues ardo por vos en llama 
y el plazer por vos desecho 
que gozemos del proucho (sic) 
pues que se suna (sic) la fama. 


Joun M. Hitz 


THE DATE OF LOPE’S JUAN DE DIOS Y ANTON MARTIN! 


In the closing scene of Juan de Dios y Antén Martin, the spirit of 
Juan, the former Portuguese peasant who founded a series of hospitals 
in Granada and Madrid, appears in the latter city to his co-worker and 
successor, Antén Martin; and the following dialogue ensues: 


ANTON. Ruegue que adelante 
vaya nuestra fundacién, 
y estos santos hospitales. 


Muchos ha de haber muy presto; 
bo a cosa tan importante 
aré su gracia y favor 


quien ama 


quiere que amen 


tanto la pobreza, Antén, 
y con aumento notable 
la Congregacién y Orden 

ue de mi nombre se llame. 

ticién del Tercero 

Fe ipe, divina imagen 
de Carlos Quinto, su abuelo, 
y de Felipe, su padre, 
daraé un breve Paulo Quinto, 
con que por mayor esmalte, 
tenga hermano General. 
Td, que en mi lugar quedaste, 
Antén, mira por mis pobres.? 


The mention of Felipe III would seem to corroborate the terminus 
a quo of 1598, given by Professors Morley and Bruerton;* but the date 
can be more closely established. In the first place, Paulus V was elected 
Pope on May 16, 1605; and in the second, Fr. Antonio de Govea (or 
Gouvea) makes the following statement in chapter X XII (‘‘De los favores 


1T am grateful to Professors M. Bataillon, C. Bruerton, and 8. G. Morley for 
their generous assistance in the preparation of this note. 
* Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia Espafiola, V (Madrid, 


1895), 192b. 


* The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘comedias,’ New York, 1940, p. 210. 
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sefialados que an hecho los Pontffices Romanos, Emperadores, Reyes, 
Reynas, Principes y Potentados a esta Religion”) of his work on Juan 
de Dios:‘ “Gregorio XIIII y Clemente VIII la sublimaron con nuevas 
gracias, y mas que todos el Santo Papa Paulo V, que la declaréd Religion, 
siendo General della el Padre fray Pedro Egipciaco . . .: y fue esto en 
dia de aquel gran Religioso san Bernardo, veinte de Agosto del afio de 
mil y seiscientos y onze.” ® 

This action of the Pope probably did not cause a great deal of com- 
ment, particularly since Juan de Dios died several years earlier, in 1600.° 
It would seem probable that Lope wrote his play shortly after the Pope’s 
proclamation. Whereas the outside limits for the date of the play would 
be between August 20, 1611, and 1617, when Parte X, in which it ap- 
peared, was aprobada,’ it seems doubtful, from the pareados en sueltos, 
that the play was written after 1612. It may even have been composed 
in the last months of 1611; hence, the probable date would seem to be: 
1611-1612, which is close to the terminus ad quem of 1610 proposed by 
Morley and Bruerton, and is particularly interesting in view of their 


statement that “The su. percentage could be either before 1604 or 
1610-12.” ® 


Ricoarp W. TrYLer 
University of Texas 


EL MAESTRO JUSTO SIERRA 


Few writers in any country have been as respected and honored by 
their contemporaries and their followers as has Justo Sierra in Mexico. 
Born into a distinguished family in Yucatan, where a strong antagonism 
existed toward Mexico City as the political and cultural hub of the nation, 
Justo Sierra came to Mexico City, as his father did before him, to study 
law. His talents and his personality overcame initial disadvantages 
that he faced as a provincial youth in that metropolis and won for him 
at twenty the friendship of the city’s most active literati. His influence 
as writer, statesman, and intellectual steadily increased from then on and 
even survived his death in 1912. His major literary contributions came 
in the fields of history, education, and political thought; nevertheless it 
was his erudition, oratory, strong personality, and principally his vigorous 
leadership of young intellectuals which earned him prestige and affection. 
Several generations of Mexican writers looked to him as their ‘‘maestro.” 

* Historia de la Vida, Muerte, y milagros del glorioso patriarca y Padre de los 
Pobres S. Juan de Dios, Fundador de la Orden de la Hospitalidad . . ., Lisboa, 
1658, p. 262. 

5 Ibid., p. 263. 

$ Ibid., pp. 261-262. 

7 Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., p. 209. 

8 Ibid., p. 210; cf. also ibid., p. 41, concerning La discordia en los casados 
(1611) and El bastardo Mudarra (1612); and the discussion of sueltos, ibid., pp. 
93-96. 


* Ibid., p. 210. 
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Now the Universidad Nacional Auténoma, which he revitalized in 
1910, is paying him homage on the hundredth anniversary of his birth 
by carefully collecting and editing his scattered writings in a fifteen- 
volume set of complete works.! To the best of my knowledge this is the 
first such undertaking of that University since its founding in 1551. 

A particularly happy discovery, therefore, was made by Ralph E. 
Warner when he announced that he had located an apparently unique 
copy of Sierra’s first novel, El dngel del porvenir, in the library of the 
University of Illinois.2 Critics and contemporaries had referred to this 
novel but no one had left a complete ‘description of it. It can now be 
expected that the editors of the Obras completas will be able to include 
this novel in their edition. 

Mr. Warner states that the discovery of this copy of the novel still 
leaves in doubt whether Justo Sierra ever completed publication of it— 
only 88 pages, issued periodically in sheets, were found; whether it ap- 
peared in 1868, the date of the prologue, or in 1869, as indicated by the 
title page. He adds that it is “said to mark the beginning of his career 
as a writer.”” The present note is written to dispel some of these doubts 
and to add some new information about Sierra’s literary activities during 
1868, the crucial period in his rise to eminence often misunderstood by 
his biographers. 

Although Sierra’s popularity increased with the publication in 1869 
of at least a part of his novel, it can be inequivocably established by 
statements of contemporary writers that prior to that time he had been 
accepted into literary circles and clubs of Mexico City as a very promising 
poet and journalist. Pedro Santacilia, an itinerant Cuban poet and 
lawyer, wrote an account of the literary renascence in Mexico which 
followed the death of Emperor Maximilian and the reestablishment of 
the Republic by Benito Judérez. In El movimiento literario en México 
(Mexico, 1868), Santacilia, himself an active participant in literary 
activities of the times, refers to the twenty-year old poet in the following 
terms: 


“Casi nifio todavia, ‘escapado del colegio y rebosando de ilusiones, 
henchida la blusa estudiantil de flores,’ como nos dice él mismo en alguno 
de sus escritos, se nos presenta D. Justo Sierra escribiendo sus preciosas 
““Conversaciones de Domingo” para las planillas del Monitor. 

El Sr. Sierra es sin duda una de las mas brillantes esperanzas literarias 
con que cuenta México para el porvenir, porque reine ya en sus pocos 


1 The plan of the edition is as follows: Estudio preliminar y obras poéticas (1), 
Teatro y narraciones (11), Critica y ensayos literarios (III), Periodismo politico (IV), 
Discursos (V), Viajes (V1), El exterior (VII), La educacién nacional (VIII), Ensayos 
histéricos y semblanzas (IX), Compendio de historia antigua (X), Historia general 
(XI), Evolucién politica del pueblo mexicano (X11), Judrez (XIII), Epistolario y 
papeles privados (XIV), Apéndices, bibliografia, indices (XV). At this writing 
volumes III, IV, V, VI, VII, XII, XIII have been published. 

* Hispanic Review, 1948, XVI, 242-244. 
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afios cuantos dotes podrian exigirse en un distinguido escritor. Todavia 
recordamos con delectacién la magni ‘ica oda de entonacién pinddrica que 
nos leyé en la funcién efvica del cinco de Mayo. 

Después hemos visto su linda poesia “El canto de las hadas,” su 
hermosa composicién titulada ““E] Genio,” y hemos lefdo repetidas veces, 
hasta guardarla en la memoria, su deliciosa “‘Playera,” que es, sin exagera- 
cién, una obra modelo en el género a que pertenece.” * 


This enthusiastic appraisal of young Sierra, it will be noticed, was made 
in 1868, before he wrote or published El dngel del porvenir. There is, 
however, more exact testimony on Justo Sierra’s early popularity. 

- The leader of the young writers who came to the fore with the triumph 
of Judrez was a talented Mexican Indian, Ignacio Altamirano, who had 
established an unusual literary journal, Zl Renacimiento, aptly titled; 
revived the custom of holding literary salons; and published critical 
reviews of current literature filled with encouragement and guidance. 
In aid of Mexican letters he also wrote a miscellany of Revistas literarias 
de Mézico, published in August, 1868. In this book Justo Sierra is 
enthusiastically heralded as the introducer in Mexico of the French 
“causerie” in his weekly article, ‘““Conversacién del Domingo,” which 
Altamirano refers to as that “virgen nacida en México y vestida a la 
francesa para introducirse en el salén.”‘* Altamirano further comments 
upon Sierra’s precocity as a poet and chronicler and then adds this clear 
account of how the Yucatecan writer was received in Mexico: 


“Nosotros fuimos los que le introdujimos en la arena de la publicidad 
literaria; pero su inteligencia revel4ndose de pronto deslumbradora y 
gigantesca como un sol, fué desde luego saludada con entusiasmo por 
todos, y hoy nuestros viejos literatos le acogen con orgullo, como a una 
joya del pais, y sonrfen satisfechos al considerar la gloria que espera a 
este literato de veinte afios. . . .” § 


It was during the year 1868, then, that Sierra achieved popularity, 
and not as a novelist, but as a columnist and poet. Two additional 
references might well be made here to Sierra’s early literary activities 
since, as far as I can tell, they are not known to his biographers and 
critics. 

Altamirano and other poets met periodically during 1867 and 1868 
for the purpose of reviewing and criticizing their literary productions. 
The compositions approved by the group were then issued periodically 
in a series of four Veladas literarias which were later bound in one volume. 


* Op. cit., p. 87. 

*P. 83. 

'P. 85. Altamirano also describes the “veladas literarias’’ held during 1867- 
July 1868 in some of which Sierra read poems. Of these he publishes “Playera” 
(pp. 149-150), dated at end “enero 1868” and “El genio” (pp. 188-192), dated 
“abril 1868.” 

* “Su aparicién en el mundo literario fué en 1868” says another contemporary, 
Francisco Sosa, in Los contempordneos, Mexico, 1884, p. 246. 
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To judge from the autographed photographs which illustrate my copy, 
this collection must have been printed in very few copies and intended for 
participating poets and their friends. Along with contributions by long- 
established poets this book contains two of Justo Sierra’s earliest poems, 
“El canto de las hadas,” and “Dios.” 7 

The other Sierra item is a first edition of Conversaciones del do- 
mingo which appeared in folletin in the pages of El Monitor. My copy, 
unfortunately incomplete, consists of pages 25-288, conversations num- 
bered III to XXIV (one more was published), each in a separate issue 
of six leaves, the first dated 19 April [1868] and the last 13 September 
[1868]. At the head of the first page of each weekly issue is the title 
“Folletin del Monitor” followed by the date. All issues are signed; the 
size of the volume is 170 X 120 mm. 

Returning now to the problem of whether more than the 88 pages of 
El dngel del porvenir found by Mr. Warner ever were published, I 
believe it safe to state that his novel was never published in full. At 
least two Mexican critics of literature, intimate friends of Justo Sierra, 
have left statements to this effect. The reliable historian and bibliog- 
rapher Luis Gonzdélez Obregén, in his Breve noticia de los novelistas mezxi- 
canos en el siglo XIX (Mexico, 1889), affirmed that Justo Sierra “co- 
menz6 a publicar en ‘El Renacimiento,’ una novela, que no concluyé, 
intitulada ‘El Angel del porvenir’ (1869).”* Vicente Riva Palacio in 
his anonymously published volume of word portraits, Los ceros (Mexico, 
1882), is more explicit, and humorous: 


“Sierra comenzé a escribir una gran novela: ‘El Angel del Porvenir’ ; 
le llamo ‘grande’ porque me sospecho que tal fué la intencién de su autor; 
pero sélo se exhibié al pdblico una pequefia parte: ello es que el ‘angel’ 
qued6 ‘por venir’ y aun hoy mismo no se puede afirmar que Sierra sepa 
quién iba a ser el ‘angel’; quizd el editor.” ® 


Both of these statements appeared during the lifetime of Sierra and he, 
as far as it is known, did not deny them. 

Although several critics have stated that the novel appeared as a 
circulation-builder for, and supplement to, Altamirano’s literary journal, 
El Renacimiento, to which Sierra was an active contributor, none has 
turned to the pages of that journal for information as to the manner of 
issue and date of publication of El dngel del porvenir. The following 
data have been culled from volume I of El Renacimiento. 


7™The full title reads Veladas literarias, coleccién de poesias leidas por sus 
autores en una reunién de poetas mexicanos, México, Imprenta de F. Diaz de Leén 
y 8. White, 1867. 125,[3]p. Sierra’s poems are found on pp. 79-83 and 113-118, 
respectively, and are dated “enero de 1868” and “febrero de 1868.” The dis- 
crepancy between these dates and that on the title page is explained by the fact 
that the volume was printed in four parts corresponding to four “veladas,” only 
the first of which was printed in 1867. See Altamirano, op. cit., pp. 117, 170. 

* Op. cit., p. 29. 

*P. 52. 
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In the fourth number of the journal (23 January 1869?) '° the editor, 
Altamirano, announced that ‘“‘en los préximos nimeros comenzar4 a 
salir la hermosa novela de Justo Sierra, (El angel del porvenir).””" In the 
next number, a week later, the editor announced that the novel would be 
distributed with this issue, separately paginated, so that all instalments 
could later be bound as a single volume.” Another note at the end of the 
seventh number, published shortly after 13 February 1869, explained 
why that week’s instalment would not be distributed.“ Number 10 
(March 5?) contained a long, generally laudatory, critique of the opening 
instalments of the novel, written by J. Rafael de Castro; “ in number 22 
(30 May?) Gonzalo A. Esteva and Ignacio Altamirano, editors and 
founders of the journal, gave notice that they had sold the magazine to 
the publishers, Diaz de Leén y White, and that they would continue on 
the editorial board.'* No further information was found. 

It was common practice at the time Sierra’s novel appeared to an- 
nounce in the dailies information about forthcoming novels and to advise 
the public when each entrega would be published. A more exact sequence 
of the entregas could presumably be established by consulting the news- 
papers of the time. The only pertinent information found in a quick 
check of the literary journals of 1868 and 1869 is a brief announcement 
in La Orquesta, dated 20 January 1869, which reads in part: 


“Conocido universalmente el mérito de las magnfficas composiciones 
anteriores del Sr. Sierra, facil ser4 comprender lo excelente de la nueva 
obra que hoy ofrece. Conocemos la mayor parte de la nueva obra de 


nuestro amigo Sierra, y no nos engafiamos al asegurar que es un modelo 
de correccién y buen gusto.” '* 


The “mayor parte” mentioned here indicates that Justo Sierra had, 
probably in the last half of 1868, written at least a portion of his novel, 
and that in January it was still incomplete. I suspect that shortly after 
Altamirano and Esteva sold their interests in El Renacimiento the new 
owners discontinued the separate publication of Sierra’s novel, perhaps 
for reasons of economy as Riva Palacio hinted in the passage quoted 


10 Fl Renacimiento went to subscribers in more or less regular weekly numbers, 


continuously paged, with no issue date, making the identification of numbers and 
dates difficult. 


1 Fl Renacimiento, 1869, I, p. 54. 

2 Idem, p. 66. 

3 Idem, p. 104. 

4 Idem, pp. 133-136. 

15 Tdem, p. 289. 

16 La Orquesta (Mexico), 20 January 1869, p. 3, unsigned. The same periodical 
announced on 20 February 1869 the completion of a “pieza dramdtica y fantasma- 
gorica” written in collaboration by Justo Sierra and Enrique Olavarria, to be pre- 
sented in the near future in the Teatro de Iturbide. The income from this 
production would be used to erect a monument to the memory of Joaquin Ferndn- 
dez de Lizardi, “the first Mexican democrat.” 
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above. Having added to his manuscript to keep somewhat ahead of his 
commitment to publish weekly instalments, Sierra, when these were 
suspended, must have seen no reason for either completing the novel or 
continuing the publication of it elsewhere. 

In summary, then, Justo Sierra’s novel was begun late in 1868 (the 
preface is dated in that year), appeared in instalments of probably four 
pages beginning at the end of January, 1869, and ceased publication 
probably in June of the same year. Since the truncated copy formerly 
belonged to Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, whose habits as a bibliophile 
would have led him to include in his own copy all the sheets received by 
him from the publisher, it is unlikely that more than the 88 pages found 
by Mr. Warner ever were published; and in view of the circumstances of 
publication it is also unlikely that the manuscript of the novel was much 
more complete than that part of it which reached its readers. 


Ernest R. Moore 
Syracuse University 
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The Heroic Poem of the Spanish Golden Age. Selections Chosen with 
Introduction and Notes by Frank Pierce. Oxford University Press, 
New York-Tororto, 1947: xx + 232 pages. 


Mr. Pierce presents selections from the Araucana, Jerusalén Con- 
quistada, Christiada and Bernardo. Three of these are generally recog- 
nized as the best long Spanish narrative poems of the Golden Age. One 
does not object to the addition of the fourth poem, by Lope de Vega, 
although its choice is not so inevitable. The editor explains that he 
presents the selections as characteristic episodes and examples of stylistic 
qualities, but not to provide, as did Quintana, synopses of the total narra- 
tive. Lyric poems, anecdotes, short stories and essays lend themselves to 
presentation in anthologies. Long works, such as epics and novels, do 
not naturally do so. For this reason it is interesting to note how an 
arduous task has been performed. 

This volume has a brief general introduction and still briefer state- 
ments preceding each poem. A detailed study of the comparatively 
neglected field would be entirely out of place here. Mr. Pierce compre- 
hends intelligently the outstanding problems of the Renaissance narrative 
poem in Spain and in Europe, its bewildering mixture of the heroic, 
chivalric and religious, the serious and the trivial. His admiration for 
Caméens is clear; in one place he pointedly calls the Lusiads the only 
true modern epic. This is to be understood in the sense that it is the only 
masterpiece with material truly significant for its time. 

Full and deserved tribute is paid to the criticism of the epic by 
Quintana, and also that of Voltaire and Menéndez y Pelayo. All ap- 
praisers of the Renaissance Spanish epic are faced with a grave dilemma. 
Two conflicting sentiments inevitably arise. The temptation is irresist- 
ible to condemn the genre as a whole, or at least to express a sweeping 
depreciative opinion. This opinion is partly traditional, in that all 
critics have tended to formulate it, including those who have read ex- 
tensively in the poems and those who obviously have not. It is also in 
part, however, an inescapable judgment. There is much in the poems 
that is monstrous and in bad taste. At the same time the reader who 
has sampled these poems extensively is fully aware that they contain 
magnificent octaves and inspiring episodes. A critic also knows that he 
cannot assume that his readers have read extensively in the material 
discussed. Thus he has a peculiar responsibility. I think that Mr. 
Pierce has gone through the unavoidable struggle. He knows the poems 
well and he esteems certain elements in them, but he does not wish to 
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assert over-all values that will not bear inspection. I feel that he has 
slightly played down, rather than overpraised, the value of the Spanish 
poems. 

Any reader of narrative poems will remember numerous passages in 
which elucidation would be most valuable. Even copiously annotated 
authors—Virgil, Dante, Caméens, Milton—still leave obscurities of 
allusion, language and interpretation. Poets like Balbuena, and per- 
haps Hojeda, would have been ashamed of being in all cases immediately 
clear. The editor of this volume supplies very concise and helpful notes, 
in spite of the extreme difficulty of annotating episodes severed from 
the complete narrative. Let it not detract from the deserved praise of 
these notes to question the critical validity of note 32 on the Araucana, 
when it refutes Ercilla’s claim (in his preface) to have composed the 
Araucana on the battlefields. Surely Ercilla intended this claim for the 
first part only, and furthermore, it is a “poetic” claim. The modern 
student is surprised, not to find the claim technically false, but to con- 
clude that in some respects it is almost true. 

The old story should not be repeated (p. 167) that Balbuena was born 
in 1568 and took at baptism the family name of his mother. Eusebio 
Vasco, historian of Valdepefias, discovered that the child in question was 
Hernando de Villanueva. The poet Bernardo de Balbuena was born in 
1561 or 1562 in Valdepefias, and accompanied or followed his father, also 
Bernardo de Balbuena, to Nueva Espafia. The book Bernardo de 
Balbuena, biografia y critica, (Guadalajara, Font, 1940), sets forth the 
evidence. 

Mr. Pierce is author of a penetrating study : “‘El Bernardo of Balbuena: 
a Baroque Fantasy” (HR, 1945, XIII, 1-23), a splendid treatment of a 
rich theme, into which Ludwig Pfandl also made a brief excursion. 
Mr. Pierce is also known for other studies of Spanish narrative poetry. 
He adds to his stature by this presentation of selections. It is to be 
hoped that the annotations particularly can be extended to other parts 
of the poems, and facilitate their comprehension. To this end it would 
be desirable to have annotation in Spanish. Mr. Pierce is to be con- 
gratulated for an original and suggestive enterprise. 

JoHN Van Horne 

University of Illinois 


Eruditos y libreros del siglo XVIII. By Angel Gonzdlez Palencia. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfificas, Madrid, 1948: 
viii + 445 pages. 

This collection of documentary studies is not for the casual student 
of Eighteenth Century Spain. The avid reader of curiosidades histéricas 
will find documents enough to whet his curiosity further about the intel- 
lectual life of that esthetically cold period—if he has the patience to read 
through the baptismal records, wills, court orders, minutes of the Madrid 
city council, and other source materials which Sr. Gonzdélez Palencia has 
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woven together. The articles comprising the volume were first published 
in different reviews—one as early as 1918, one as late as 1946. No effort 
was made to revise these studies in such a way as to give any thread of 
continuity to the collection. 

The book opens with an account of the life of don Francisco Cerda y 
Rico (1730-1792), indefatigable editor and defender of Spain’s earlier 
days. The litigations over his estate (Chapters V-VIII) make much 
more interesting reading than the life itself, and reveal something of the 
spirit and customs of the day. The lengthy analysis of Cerd4’s publica- 
tions cites everything of significance Cerdé had to say about the authors 
he was making known again in Spain; the hurried reader will find the 
material well summarized in Chapter XIII (“Cardcter de la obra de 
Cerd&’’). This is an excellent brief statement of the position of many of 
Spain’s intellectuals in the days of Carlos III and: after: neo-classicism, 
tempered by sincere and patriotic admiration for the genius of Spain’s 
own past, injured pride in the face of criticism from abroad. 

The second item, ‘‘La Tonadilla de Garrido,” is a complete picture in 
miniature of theatrical censorship in operation. In this brief account, 
the documents themselves are of great interest, showing as they do the 
machinery of censorship in full function. 

The next two titles are concerned with the expelled Jesuit erudite, 
Hervas y Panduro: first, two letters to his nephew, which show the learned 
man to have his feet firmly on the practical ground of family financial 
problems; then a presentation of extensive data on his struggles with the 
Inquisition’s censorship. The central issue here, though called one of 
orthodoxy by the censoring officials, seems really to relate to the much 
debated question of the regalias. Much of Hervds’ censored material 
which Gonzdlez Palencia prints in eztenso, interprets the eighteenth 
century concept of enlightened despotism. 

The third major study deals with the famous printer Joaquin Ibarra 
and his serious difficulties with the king’s officers over a question of an 
unauthorized edition. While the documentation is again overly com- 
plete, the dramatic nature of Ibarra’s conflict with the courts gives reality 
to our understanding of the actual operation of censorship and control of 
the press in the middle of the century. 

Shorter articles on the struggle to establish public lighting in Madrid, 
on a legal investigation of the superstition of the Tarantela, and on the 
licensing of French teachers complete the body of the volume, which 
concludes with a chronological list of the author’s publications. 

Scattered throughout the book are glimpses of the climate in which 
books were written, censored, printed and published, together with 
side-lights on public morality and family life. The book is hard going 
for one who has already done some reading in the century. The neo- 
phyte would be wise to attack it only after a good introduction through 
more general works. 


CuaRLes N. STauBacH 
University of Michigan 
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La poesia de Rubén Dario. Por Pedro Salinas. Editorial Losada, 

Buenos Aires, 1948: 294 paginas. 

Exceptuados Domingo F. Sarmiento y José Marti, es probable que no 
exista otro escritor en América sobre el cual se haya escrito tanto como 
Rubén Darfo. Y si aquéllos reclaman la primacia en el interés que 
todavia hoy despiertan en historiadores y criticos, el hecho se debe princi- 
palmente al doble rol que desempefiaron como actores o forjadores de la 
historia y como escritores. En ambos casos, lo que més interesa atin hoy 
es su fuerte personalidad y el papel que como héroes histéricos hicieron en 
los destinos de América. En cuanto escritores puros, sin embargo, su 
cuantiosa obra fragmentaria—51 volimenes en el caso de Sarmiento y 69 
en el de Marti—no ha suscitado una bibliograffa tan numerosa como la 
que sobre Darfo poseemos. 

Al contrario de Sarmiento y de Marti—personalidades polifacéticas— 
Dario no fué mds que poeta, pero este don del canto se dié en él en grado 
maximo. No inicié el movimiento renovador de la poesia y de la prosa 
hispanas, pues este anhelo superador estaba ya en marcha en América 
cuando se publicé su primer libro importante en 1888, pero si fué el 
primero que tuvo conciencia clara de su misién reformadora, tanto como 
del rumbo artistico que debia imprimirse al arte literario en nuestra 
lengua. Fué también el que condujo el movimiento a su triunfo defini- 
tivo en América e influyé6 mds que nadie en la renovacién de la poesia 
espafiola a partir de 1900. Darfo ha entrado ya al reino de los cldsicos 
y figura dignamente junto a Fray Luis de Leén, Géngora y Garcilaso; 
mas el interés por su estudio apenas si se ha atenuado en los tltimos afios. 
Prueba categérica es este libro que acaba de publicar Pedro Salinas. 
Testimonio irrecusable es también de que el estudio de la obra de Rubén 
dista mucho de estar agotado, no obstante la ingente bibliografia que 
sobre el gran bardo tenemos. 

La mayoria de los libros y estudios menores que sobre Darfo se han 
publicado adolecen de proclividad anecdética, de propensién biografista, 
de superficialidad y de tono ditirambico. Abundan también los estudios 
en los que predomina el ego desbordado del erftico, el afan de proyectarse 
él mismo en la intimidad y en la vida de Rubén y aparecer como de- 
positario de su confianza y su confidente. Con lamentable frecuencia 
también, el énfasis se ha puesto en el aspecto mds deleznable de Darfo— 
en su vida precaria, en su cardcter, sus debilidades y claudicaciones—y 
se ha relegado a segundo plano lo que en él es imperecedero: el artista. 
Esto, naturalmente, es mds asequible y facil que adentrarse en su ri- 
quisimo y alquitarado mundo poético, el md4s variado y complejo—en la 
forma tanto como en el contenido—desde el gran don Luis de Géngora, 
como lo ha hecho Pedro Salinas. 

El libro que aqui se comenta constituye una de las exégesis mds 
luminosas y penetrantes que de la poesia de Rubén Darfo se han publicado 
hasta ahora. Con la posible excepcién de Rubén Dario y su creacién 
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poética por Arturo Marasso (1934), quizds no exista en la prolifica biblio- 
graffa rubeniana otro libro tan elucidante, tan hondo y que represente 
un tan serio y sostenido esfuerzo esclarecedor como éste que Salinas nos 
ha dado. El estudio de Marasso nos habia sefialado las fuentes de ins- 
piracién y las influencias mds perceptibles que pueden descubrirse en los 
tres libros esenciales de Darfo. Es, ante todo, una obra erudita, de 
investigacién mds que de interpretacién. En ella el poeta aparece visto 
desde fuera. Lo que al critico mds preocupa no es tanto la valoracién del 
genio poético de Darfo como su panorama cultural, su pasmosa asimila- 
cién de motivos, sus reminiscencias literarias, plasticas y mitolégicas. 
Salinas, por el contrario, lo ve desde adentro, por asf decir, en si mismo, y 
despreocupado de todo lo que no sea la originalidad creadora del poeta. 
Su libro esta aligerado de todo aparato erudito, y se limita a dilucidar los 
temas y subtemas—las constantes—en la poesia rubendariana. Esto 
es algo que no se habfa realizado antes con la hondura, el método y la 
sutil intuicién poética con que Salinas lo hace. Para la integra y justa 
captacién e interpretacién de un mundo poético tan refinado, tan rico y 
complejo, y a veces, tan exStico—y hasta esotérico—como el de Dario, 
acaso sea indispensable la conjuncién en el exégeta de las tres aptitudes 
que concurren en Salinas—y en Marasso—o sea, la sélida cultura huma- 
nistica, la capacidad de andlisis del critico y la sensibilidad y la intuicién 
del poeta. 

Las tres contribuyeron en igual medida a la elaboracién de este libro. 
La imaginacién poética sirve con frecuencia de auxiliar y hasta de guia 
al erftico, y conducido por ella Salinas descubre en muchos poemas de 
Darfo resonancias, significados y matices en que nadie habia reparado 
hasta ahora. De su intuicién se vale él a menudo para desentrafiar el 
sentido o la intencién de algunos de los cantos mas herméticos o esotéricos 
de Rubén, o para interpretar cabalmente su recéndito simbolismo. 
Mads que la inteligencia cogitabunda es la intuicién la que le sirve de 
lazarillo para adentrarse—y orientarse—en los misterios de la intimidad 
creadora de Darfo y devolvérnosla didfana y rectamente interpretada. 

Salinas ha estudiado con amor y detenimiento la lirica rubeniana y 
mucha de su prosa, desde las “‘primeras notas” hasta sus poemas postreros. 
Ha meditado largamente su rico contenido espiritual, ideolégico y 
humano; ha analizado con gran pericia la evolucién de su pensamiento y 
de su sensibilidad, los temas y subtemas que predominan en el desarrollo 
de su arte, la transformacién de su filosofia de la vida y de la muerte, la 
mutacién que se observa en el significado de algunos de los simbolos pre- 
dilectos del poeta, tales como el cisne y Venus, por ejemplo, y se ha de- 
tenido a reflexionar sobre el contenido ideolédgico de los cantos mds 
significativos. 

He aqui los temas capitales y mds reiterados que el autor descubre 
en el acervo lfrico de Dario: el tema central y preponderante, el que sirve 
casi de “leitmotiv” a su obra y la concatena mds que ningtin otro, es el 
que Salinas denomina “erotismo hedonista,” “erotismo trdgico” y 
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“erotismo agénico,” denominaciones certeras que corresponden a las tres 
etapas por que atraviesa el tema en su evolucién, tanto en la-poesia como 
en la parabola vital de Rubén. Lo erético en Darfo habia sido sefialado 
antes muchas veces, pero nadie habia rastreado su evolucién con la 
perspicacia critica con que Salinas lo hace. Tampoco se habfa esclare- 
cido la profunda metamorfosis que se opera en este tema en los afios de 
madurez y finales del poeta, en los cuales aparece ya fundido con el 
sentimiento religioso, la melancolfa y el terror de la muerte. Esta evolu- 
cién la indaga y constata el autor con diligente acuciosidad y puntualiza 
los diferentes simbolos en que se encarna en cada etapa a medida que el 
hedonismo juvenil se atenta para dar paso a una filosofia mds espirituali- 
zada y trascendente. Entre los subtemas o constantes de orden secun- 
dario—secundarios solamente en la cuantia o frecuencia con que aparecen, 
no en su importancia intrinseca, ya que ellos inspiraron los mas bellos y 
perdurables cantos de Darfo—Salinas estudia el amor al arte, que en 
Rubén se dié en altisimo grado, la obsesién de la muerte y la preocupacién 
politico-social. Cada uno de estos subtemas aparece prolijamente 
examinado en sendos capitulos. 

Salinas concede mayor importancia social y politica a no pocos poemas 
de Dario de la que los erfticos le habfan reconocido. Algdn lector de 
filiacién izquierdista acaso estime que Salinas sutiliza y exagera el valor 
social o politico que tales poemas encierran y que no es suficiente 
para otorgarle el rango de ‘“‘poeta social”—o “politico” —dque el autor 
le confiere. Mas desde el Angulo en que Salinas enfoca el problema, no 
puede negarse que su tesis queda probada, y de hoy en adelante no podra 
hablarse de Dario como de poeta de la torre de marfil, que escribe de 
espaldas a la realidad y divorciado de ella. Cierto que no fué Rubén 
poeta social o polftico en el sentido restringido y beligerante en que el 
término se emplea actualmente cuando hablamos de poetas que escriben 
en funcién de propagadores de la ideologia de signo marxista o de cualquier 
otro credo redentor del proletariado. Darfo no era poeta clasista ni le 
preocupé nunca el conflicto entre el capital y el trabajo. (Esta particular 
sensibilidad social no aparecerd en los escritores americanos hasta muchos 
afios mds tarde. De la generacién de Rubén Dario sélo José Marti per- 
cibié la injusticia vigente y se puso del lado de los que la sufrian.) Rubén 
desdefiaba lo mismo al burgués adinerado y ramplén que a la masa ignara 
y tosca. Nunca se sintid—como Marti—identificado con el dolor y la 
miseria de los humildes, pero tampoco dirigié contra ellos los dardos de 
su ironfa. Si alguna vez la empleé o apelé a la sdtira, sus blancos no 
fueron los ‘‘pobres de la tierra” sino la vulgaridad adinerada, los ricos 
sin alma y sin refinamiento espiritual; jamads el pueblo menesteroso. La 
realidad social que a Darfo preocupaba era otra muy distinta y no tenia 
nada que ver con la lucha de clases a que hoy asistimos. Lo mismo puede 
decirse de su concepto de la polftica. El abogaba por una politica su- 
perior, de amplitud ecuménica dentro del orbe hispano. Rubén menos- 
preciaba el patriotismo de campanario, la politica manida y homeo- 
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pdtica de los mintisculos paises centroamericanos que imperaba en sus 
dias—y aun subsiste—y propugnaba una superacién de la mediocridad 
de su hora. Otro transido anhelo de sus tltimos afios fué la paz, la cual 
lleg6 a convertirsele en obsesién hacia el final de su vida. A esta luz 
hay que interpretar los calificativos de “poeta social’ y ‘‘poeta politico” 
con que Salinas enriquece la hermenéutica rubeniana. 

MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 


University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Gonzalo de Argote y de Molina’s ‘Discurso sobre la poesia castellana’ .. . 

and Bartholomaeus Gjorgjevié. By A. R. Nykl. Baltimore, 1948: 

28 pages. 

Few living scholars could have condensed so much scholarship and 
learning in so few pages as Dr. Nykl has done in these twenty-eight pages. 
They contain a searching criticism of three quotations, Basque, Persian 
and Granadan Arabic to be found in Argote de Molina’s edition (1575) of 
El Conde Lucanor. The result will be a delight to scholars. It is, says 
the author, “presented with the purpose of stimulating further research.” 
The Basque quotation is written in good Basque, with misprints: vede 
for bere (their) and, probably, Gaztelu for Gaztela. Gaztelu is a small vil- 
lage on the borders of Guipuzcoa, but Gaztela (Castille) is a more serious 
matter. The Basque word for ‘roof’ is borrowed, the Basque language 
being older than houses, and the same is true of words concerning the 
Christian religion; but there is an original word for ‘smoke,’ and one 
might have expected an echt Basque word for ‘fighting’; but here the 
Spanish pelea is used. The Persian quotation provides even greater 
perplexities. The last line of the quatrain is variously translated as “I 
cannot subdue my heart’ and “I cannot win the heart of the Rose.” 
It was quoted by Gjorgjevié (Argote’s Georgie Viz) in his De Turcarum 
ritu et caeremoniis, which is bound up with several short works by Damiao 
de Goes. Of its author Dr. Nykl says that his experience was “remark- 
ably similar to that of Cervantes,’”’ on whose name for Benengeli there 
are some very interesting paragraphs (pages 20-21). One may notice 
that a writer in 1553 contrasts Spanish industria with French fierceness, 
Italian wisdom and German fortitude. Many foreign critics seem to 
have thought that the Spanish were entirely without industria. There 
are many other plums to be extracted from Dr. Nykl’s rich medley. 

Ausprey F. G. Bei 


Gespleten Zielen. Rede uitgesproken bij de aanvaarding van het ambt van 
Buitengewoon Hoogleeraar in de Spaansche Taal en Letterkunde aan 
de Universiteit van Amsterdam op 1 November 1948. By J. A. 
van Praag. J. B. Wolters, Groningen-Batavia, 1948: 34 pages. 
This is the inaugural discourse of Dr. van Praag, now promoted from 
‘Lector’ to ‘Extraordinary’ Professor of Spanish at the University of 
Amsterdam. The ‘Divided Souls’ of the title are Carl Gebhardt’s 
“Gespaltete Seelen,”’ that is the Portuguese and Spanish Jews who have 
settled in Holland since the end of the fifteenth century. Many points 
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of interest may be noted in this well-documented lecture. Gebhardt, 
mainly with Spinoza in mind, has represented the typical Marrano as 
rooted in the tradition of Maimonides, as a Western European, a man 
of the Renaissance (and no reader of the ‘Celestina’ would gainsay this) 
who encountered in the cities of his exile only a stiff orthodoxy com- 
pounded of Cabbalistic superstition and rabbinical subtleties, and as a 
result felt doubly estranged. The author makes it plain that in Holland 
at any rate many distinguished exiles maintained a constant process of 
moral education in close contact with some of the most vital manifesta- 
tions of the Spanish Renaissance. It now appears that Abraham Pe- 
reyra’s La certeza del camino (1666) and his Espejo de la vanidad del 
mundo (1671), to mention only the most notable instance, reproduce 
whole chapters from Luis de Granada and Diego de Estella, and even 
from the anti-semitic Quevedo. And so, quite unexpectedly, the 
Spanish mystics did repay their debt to the Cabbala! Mr. van Praag also 
stresses a nationalistic Jewish tendency, visible enough in Pereyra (een 
practisch Zionist) or in the nineteenth-century Dutch poet Isaak da 
Costa, but apparently much less in Menasseh ben Israel and others. 
The whole subject, however, seems to call for more extended study, and 
we hope Dr. van Praag will some day more fully satisfy our curiosity. 
Interesting also are some linguistic observations. No form of Judeo- 
Spanish came into being in these more cultured Dutch communities, but 
the Spanish in use was heavily Lusitanized. Visible also is the influence 
of the Ferrara Bible, in which, as the author puts it, Spanish syntax was 
forcibly abused (verkracht) in a search for the closest possible literalness. 
The lecture ends on a note of mourning for the members of the Amsterdam 
Jewish community who, lulled by false promises, stayed in their homes at 
the arrival of the Germans, and nearly all disappeared in a single night. 
May we, from the still undevastated side of the Atlantic, greet with respect 
and admiration the establishment of a new chair of Spanish in the former 
United Provinces. May they soon grow strong again and with such 
Hispanists as van Praag, van Dam, Geers, Terlingen, and in conjunction 
with the other free countries of Western Europe, may they join these two 
continents in restoring on an even broader basis the great tradition of 
Hispanic scholarship. 


J. E. G. 





Romancero General (1600, 1604, 1605). Edicién, prélogo e indices de 
Angel Gonzalez Palencia. (Clasicos Espafioles, ts. III-IV.) Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfificas, Madrid, 1947: I, Ixvii + 543 
pags.; II, 402 pdginas. 

Esas fechas que acompafian al titulo corresponden a las ediciones de 
Madrid, 1600 y 1604, ambas impresas por Juan de la Cuesta, y a la de 
Valladolid, 1605, recopilada por Miguel de Madrigal. Bien sabido es 
que la mds extensa coleccién de romances es la de don Agustin Duran, 
enla BAE. Contiene la de Durdn 596 romances de todas clases; suman 
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los de la presente coleccién 1.392, esto es, bastante mds del doble que la 
Durdn. De {ndole bibliogréfica es el prélogo de Gonzdlez Palencia 
(63 pdgs.), tan sustancioso y puntual que su consulta serd indispensable 
a cuantos trabajen sobre el Romancero. Se tratan en él los temas siguien- 
tes: ediciones del Romancero General; formacién del mismo; su estructura, 
i.e., romances histéricos, amorosos, moriscos, pastoriles, satiricos, etc.; 
sus colectores; jformé Cervantes un Romancero Universal?; autores 
identificados en el Romancero General (cuya lista encabeza Lope de Vega 
con 108, siguiéndole Géngora en el niimero de romances, 48, Gabriel 
Lasso de la Vega, 75, y Pedro Lifidn de Riaza, 35, notandose inesperada- 
mente que de Quevedo sélo figuran 3, y de Cervantes 1 solamente, aunque 
es posible que suyos sean 4 mds, los numerados 261, 275, 692 y 772); 
nombres poéticos utilizados en el Romancero General; composiciones que 
no son romances; algunas notas sobre dicho Romancero; y criterio seguido 
en esta edicién. Termina la obra con las Variantes de la edicién de 1604 
(pags. 361-371 del segundo tomo), y cinco f{ndices: el de primeros versos 
de las composiciones (p4gs. 375-386); el de letrillas, motes, juguetes, etc. 
(387-388) ; el de estribillos (389-391); uno mds de composiciones que no 
son romances (393-394); otro onomdstico (395-402); y el indice general 
(403). Como los demds volimenes de Clasicos Espajioles, estan los de 
la presente edicién en 4to. mayor, a dos columnas, en letra de nueve 
puntos; a diferencia de los voliimenes anteriores, lleva letra bastardilla, 
la cual, si admite mds texto en manos espacio, no es de tan facil lectura 
como la romanilla o redonda. Digna de un atento estudio criftico es la 


edicién de Gonzalez Palencia, pero precédale nuestra breve noticia, y 
vaya nuestro aplauso al fuerte aragonés que tan fecundamente cultiva 
el campo castellano como el hispano-ardbigo. 


M. R-N. 


Avroras de Diana. Por Pedro de Castro y Anaya. Edicién de Luis 
Gonzalez Simén. (Biblioteca de antiguos libros hispdnicos, serie A, 
vol. IX.) Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 
1948: 368 paginas. 

Pedro de Castro y Anaya, caballero murciano, escribié las Auroras 
de Diana (1631) al estilo de las Academias de jardin (1630) de su paisano 
y amigo Polo de Medina. En los preliminares de la obra, de mayor 
intéres que los versos laudatorios de Villayzin, Pérez de Montalban y 
Calderén, entre otros, es la “‘Aprobacién’”’ de Lope de Vega, por reiterar 
en ella uno de los conceptos mds sustanciales de su doctrina literaria: el 
de que la prosa, en general, compite con la poesia “‘y no es de menos 
artifico y erudicién.” La edicién moderna que ahora nos ocupa es 
transcripcién de una antigua de 1632 que no fué conocida por Nicolds 
Antonio, Gallardo, Salv4, Tejera ni Palau. Como esta de 1632 no coin- 
cide, al menos en los preliminares, con la principe de 1631, no hubiera 
estado de mds consignar por qué se le da la preferencia. 

M. R.-N. 
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Discursos leidos en las recepciones piblicas de la Real Academia Espajiola. 
Serie Segunda. Vol. V. Grdficas Ultra, 8. A., Madrid, 1948: 419 
paginas. 

Contiene este volumen los discursos leidos en la Academia desde 
abril de 1899 hasta marzo de 1904. Una sencilla enumeracién de los 
asuntos tratados, y de los disertantes, dard clara idea de la importancia 
critica de tales trabajos y de la especial competencia de cada autor en su 
materia: Algunas ideas referentes a los neologismos, principalmente los 
técnicos, Daniel de Cortdzar, pags. 7-47; Imitaciones del “‘Quijote,’’ extran- 
jeras y espafiolas, Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, 65-94; Castelar, como orador y 
prosista, Jacinto Octavio Picén, 121-147; La copla popular, Juan Antonio 
Cavestany, 171-195; Estudio sobre Campoamor, José Ortega Munilla, 
205-245; La realidad viviente de los personajes imaginados por Tirso de 
Molina, Juan José Herranz, 269-296; La oratoria y el orador, Antonio 
Maura y Montaner, 313-352; y Relacién entre la poesia y el derecho, 
Eduardo de Hinojosa, 367-394. 

Importancia grande habré de reconocerse a esta coleccién académica, 
pues sin ella quedarian en el olvido, o serfan de dificil consulta, muchos 
trabajos de autoridades eminentes. 


M. R-N. 


Ensayos poéticos inéditos, de Manuel José Othén. Edicién y prélogo 
de Joaquin Antonio Pefialosa. Con el perfil de Estilo, San Luis 
Potosi, 8. L. P., México, 1947: 57 pages. 


The recent discovery of thirty-eight unpublished poems of Manuel 
José Othén provides new and valuable material for a study of his early 
work. Joaquin Antonio Pefialosa has in this edition reproduced the 
poems from a 68 page manuscript dated 1875. Othén’s first volume of 
poetry, Poestas, was published in 1880 and contained verses written be- 
tween 1875 and 1880. Until now poems composed previously have not 
been known. 

Pefialosa realizes that serious study of any writer must necessarily 
include an evaluation of his earliest work. With this writer he considers 
it especially important, for he says in his prologue: “En Manuel José 
Othén existen dos poetas. El primer Othén es romdntico. El segundo, 
fértil sintesis de romdntico, cl4sico y moderno . . . serfa un error his- 
térico y literario si en fuerza de la omniperfeccién de los Poemas Risticos 
y predispuestos por los tanteos de la poesia juvenil, desdefidramos al 
primer Othén.” While these compositions are youthful effusions dealing 
with religion, love, nature, and patriotism and have no great value in 
themselves, they afford, in the opinion of Pefialosa, exceptional historic 
and psychological interest. He concludes: 


ZQuién es Othén cuando sélo vemos en él al cantor de los Poemas 
Risticos? El poeta translicido y relampagueante. Exquisito y férvido. 
Pero no mds un poeta, sin defeccién humana, en la solitaria cumbre de la 
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perfeccién artistica. Nos falta el hombre: mitad de luz y mitad de som- 
bra. Y para ser poeta se necesita ser hombre de la dura y augusta 
plenitud con que lo dijo la imperial exigencia de Terencio. 

El segundo Othén necesita del primero. 

La trayectoria humana y poética de Manuel José Othén va de lo 
indeciso de estos Ensayos a lo definitivo de los Poemas Risticos. 


In his prologue to this edition Joaquin Antonio Pefialosa gives a 
critical analysis of these thirty-eight poems—pointing out themes, style, 
imperfections, excellences, versification. He shows a thorough familiar- 
ity with the bibliography of the Mexican poet and a deep appreciation of 
his entire work. 

Bernice Upick 
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